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EXC DUMAS 
HOW BRITAIN SOLD OUT ITS CHILDREN 


A Journey Into The Future Of City Life 





Cuba 


Sometime in the next year or two, a woman will give birth in the Lagos slum of Ajegunle. a 
young man will flee his village in west Java for the bright lights of Jakarta, or a farmer will move 
his impoverished family into one of Lima's inumerable pueblos jovenes. The exact moment is 
unimportant and it will pass unnoticed. Nonetheless it will constitute a watershed in human 
history, comparable to the Neolithic or Industrial revolutions. For the first time the urban 
population of the earth will outnumber the rural. 

— Mike Davis, Planet of Slums 
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A visual essay inspired by Mike Davis 


and nuevo architect Teddy Cruz »» 
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They came the mid-century idea of urban renewal, in which government financed 
hgusing, the destruction of slums and the careful management of zoning would end 


"poverty, racial tensions and crime. »» 





Vancouver, Canada 


HERZOG 





Atlanta, Georgia 


Then came "New Urbanism” — a movement back to the traditional kinds of neighbonigads 
reminiscent of the early 20th century — back to walking rather than гіі? Шаа meaningful 


relationships with actual neighbors. »» 


Still, the alienation of our cities grewjinereasingly oppressive. 


Then came the dream of the Networked City = Һе idea that information technology would liberate 
urban dwellers by giving them the power to chose their own unique alliances and allegiances and 


turn the metropolis into a node within a worldwide web of intimate connections. >> 
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American suburbia represents the great- 
est misallocation of resources in the his- 
tory of the world. The far-flung hous- 
ing subdivisions, commercial highway 
strips, big-box stores, and all the other 
furnishings and accessories of extreme 
car dependence will function poorly, if 
at least at all, in an oil scarce future. 

— James Howard Kunstler 





The utopian 
ideals of the last 
century have 
now all failed 
and faded away. 
Where is the 
passion for prog- 
ress and perfec- 
tion that drove 
the modernist 
and postmod- 


ernist eras? 


The city is up for 


grabs again. 





COTTEN 


I think of itas a mass psycho- 
sis of unprecedented dimension, 
in which the people of Earth — in 
large numbers and in almost all 
contemporary societies — have cre- 
ated a form of architecture which 
is against life, insane, image-rid- 
den, hollow. The ugliness which 
has been created in the cities of 
the world, and the banality and 
pretentiousness of many twenti- 
eth-century buildings, streets, and 
parking lots have overwhelmed 
the earth. Much of this construc- 
tion is caused by developers, 
housing authorities, owners of 
hotels, motels, airport authori- 
ties. In that sense architects might 
be considered blameless, since in 
some degree the ugliness of what 
has been created is caused by new 
relations between time, money, la- 
bor, and materials and by a set of 
conditions in which the real thing 
= authentic architecture that has 
deep feeling and true worth — is 
almost impossible. 

But architects are not blameless. 
For the most part, architects have 
stood by, content to play their 
role as part of the twentieth-cen- 
tury machine. In many cases they 
make it worse. Rather, they gild 
the lily of commercial develop- 
ment with pretentiousness. Many 
architects have raised the design- 
er-conscious fashion of build- 
ing to new levels, have invented 
absurd ways of thinking about 
architecture, have altogether poi- 
soned the earth with an abun- 
dance of terrible and senseless de- 
signs which have few redeeming 
features. 

— Christopher Alezander 
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New York ULRICH 


For 30,000 generations of human history we've lived beneath the sky, our feet on the earth, in among 


animals, flowers and plants. Can we now learn how to live in malls, sprawls and high-rise buildin, 











One in five Japanese children has never seen a sunrise. One in 20 has never experienced 
wildflowers blooming in a field. But the Japanese have a genius for placing sym bolic nature into 
their lives with cherry blossom cakes, "maneki neko," good luck charms and plastic leaves on sushi 


plates. Seasonal rituals link man with animals and spirits, and Shinto shrines for worshipping 


nature are dotted throughout the land. 











Without really thinking much about it, we're accepting the move from the natural to the 
manmade and from the real to the virtual. But without nature, will we die spiritually? 


Will we go crazy among our plastic plants and electronic tigers? 


Irving, Texas 


scraggy coyote devouring one of my chickens . . . it looked upatme... 


- my racing mind . . . a magic moment that lingers in m; 














Artificial beach - Miyazaki Ocean Dome, Japan 





Artificial sunset - The Tate Modern, London FRANKLIN 


New York innovates new playgrounds 


Swings and jungle gyms are being brushed aside in 
the Big Apple to make room for a new type of chil- 
dren's playground designed to engage children in 
“social and fantasy play.” In this $2-million play- 
ground designed by the foremost child psycholo- 
gists, children can play with water, ramps, sand and 
specially-designed toys to assist them in the social 
and psychological - not just physical - aspects of 
their development. Park commissioner Adrian Be- 


nepe hopes that the new playground, designed for 
no charge by architect David Rockwell, will “once 
again put New York on the cutting edge of play- 
ground design and development.” Cathleen Wig- 
gins, director ofthe Leadership in the Arts program 
atthe Bank Street College of Education, praises the 
park's features but expressed concerns that it may 
not be sustainable due to budget constraints. 





VAN HOLLEBEN 


Time will tell if our move into an artificial reality is а devil's bargain 


— the great existential blunder that finally does our species in. 
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* Port-au-Prince, Haiti 





If you walk into a favella, banlieu, callampas, bidonville, vijiji, gecekonduler or kampung, you will 
be blowmaway by how much vitality and human connectness thrives there. Friendships are close, 
deals fast, love within the family intense — people live! 


Ho Chi Minh City, Vietnam 





Over one billion people live in squats, alleyways, on steep hillsides, on stilts in 


marshes and flood plains and in refugee camps. They construct their homes out 


of straw, crude bricks, sheets of corrugated iron, used tires and discarded packing 


crates. Most of them have no ready access to clean water, sanitation or electricity. 





What will the homes of the future look like? Surely not like the sterile mansions of Los Angeles, 
Atlanta or West Vancouver. Instead, people will live squished up against one another. They will 
work, eat, sleep and play in rhyzomatic spreads of idiosyncratic nests. 





Buenos Aires, Argentina 
signed by barefooted, nuevo architects inventing ingenious ways of 


Byes, not afraid to confront authority when building codes clash 
nic growth. 








A home in 
Tijuana that 
also serves as 


a storefront. 


Photos courtesy 
Estudio Teddy Cruz 











Homes mounted on hollow ааа allow the spaces below to be used for shbps or car repair. 
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IV. CITY OF PANIC 








Police use helmet cameras 


Police officers in the UK are being equipped with head-cameras 
perched on the side of their helmets, leaving their hands free as 
they record footage of offensive behavior. Costing a hefty £1,800 
each, the “anti-yob” cameras are being used as part ofa crack- 
down on anti-social behavior, as well as for crowd-control, es- 
pecially after football matches. So far, the cameras have been a 
godsend for police trying to convince skeptical parents of their | 
children's rowdy behavior. Police hope that the cameras -which | 
are the size of AA batteries and plainly visible — will help peo- | 
ple monitor themselves because they know they are on camera. 
"If people know we are watching and recording them, they will 
hopefully think twice about their behavior,” says Graham Bam- 
ford ofthe British Transport Police in an interview with the Bsc. 
In the future, however, surveillance might be undertaken with 
‘more stealth: cameras used by Sussex police in 2003 were hidden 
behind the helmet badge, quietly taking footage of an unsuspect- 
ing public. 






















Responding to the demands of cheap lodging in 
an overcrowded city, the “capsule hotel” was pio- 
neered by Japan during the late 19705. With dimen- 
sions of 2 x 1x 1.5 meters, the rows of fiberglass 
blocks housing tired city-dwellers have become the 
ultimate symbol of urban utilitarianism, providing 
just enough space for sleep and little else. 


REUTERS 





In an ambitious collaboration with the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Telecom Italia 
has launched a real-time mapping system which 
tracks how people move around in urban spaces. 
Real Time Rome, developed by MIT's SENSEable 
City Lab, features a multicolored graph that tracks 
cellphone signals to map out heavily trafficked 
routes and popular neighborhoods in Rome. With 
Real Time Rome, researchers can pinpoint traffic. 
jams and monitor the concentration of tourists in 
the city. 





Airbus has 
proposed a 
standing- 
room "set 
according lo 
experts who 
have seen 
the idea. 








In an attempt to maximize use of space in the econ- 
omy class, French airline Airbus has been pitching 
the option of standing-room-only sections to Asian 
carriers. The passengers would be propped against. 
a padded backboard, strapped into place by a har- 
ness, with just enough room to eat off the food tray 
in front of him. The new design — which has yet to 
be approved — was proposed as a result of high fuel 
costs that have made it difficult for airlines to turn 
a profit. 
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EPSTEIN 


There's a global boom in gated communities, self-contained shopping enclaves, fortified corporate 
towers and secure holiday resorts. The rich nations scramble to erect walls on their borders and 


pass ever-tighter anti-immigration laws to keep undesirables out. 





“The unemployed teenage fighters of the “Mahdi Army" in Baghdad's Sadr City — one of the worlds largest slums 
= taunt American occupiers with the promise that their main boulevard is “Vietnam Street.” 


Real opposition to the current world order will not from the activists and anarchists in the 
West. The fight will come from the gangs of angry young bucks in the 200,000 slums of the world. 


The war on terror will morph into a war of the rich vs. the poor. It will be a fight to the finish 


against two centuries of oppression and injustice. I'm betting on the poor. -KL 





“The Pentagon war planners, with cold 
blooded lucidity, say that the “feral, 
failed cities" of the Third World — espe- 
cially their slum outskirts — will be the 
distinctive battlespace of the twenty-first 
century. Night after night, hornetlike 
helicopter gunships stalk enigmatic 
enemies in the narrow streets of the 
slum districts, pouring hellfire into 
shanties or fleeing cars. Every morning 
the slums reply with suicide bombers 
and eloquent explosions. If the empire 
can deploy Orwellian technologies of 


repression, its outcasts have the gods of 


chaos on their sides.” 
Mike Davis, Planet of Slums 





THE BEGINNINGS OF SORROW 


First, a study in Science magazine projected the demise of all 
edible fish from the oceans by 2048: then the Intergovernmental 
Panel on Climate Change warned of a potentially catastrophic 
“tipping point’; and then economist Nicholas Stern told us that 
we may be heading for "the greatest market failure the world has 
ever seen." 

Welcome to the great aahaa moment in our history — the shock- 
ing realization that this experiment of ours on Planet Earth is 
now in big trouble. Unless we change course fast, our children and 
their children's children will be forced to live through a brutal dark 
age. А пеш era in human history must begin — a rethinking of 
civilized life as we know it. 

Are we capable of pulling off such a momentous enterprise? Is it 
within us to rethink our basic assumptions and change the way 
we live? Are we mentally up to the task? Over the past few gen- 
erations, mood disorders, anzieties and depressions have risen 
to epidemic proportions. Will collapsing ecosystems and climate 
change drive us even deeper into despair? Will a permanent plan- 
etary depression set in — the beginnings of sorrow? 

We're not in that depression cycle yet. but the fog of denial is 
thickening. Deep down we all "know" the planet is dying, but we 
instinctively bury this thought. Is there a way out of this crisis of 
meaning? 

The only way I can think of. is for a few hundred thousand of us 
to become meme warriors and start an all out guerrilla informa- 
tion war — a dirty, no-holds-barred propaganda war of competing 
worldviews and alternate visions of the future. We zero in on the 





metamemes — Demarketing, True Cost, Media Carta, No Corporate 
"I^ — without which a sane, sustainable future is unthinkable. 
And then we work together to deploy them. 
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Generation F*cked: How 
Britain is Eating its young 





An Interview with Kapusci 
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Hi Adbusters, 
Spent some time volunteering in Chana recently, and snapped this picture 


in one of the poorest villages we went to. Thought I'd pass it on to you guys. 
Thanks, 


Melissa > 
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The Ad Game 


Worldwide, the number of spam emails sent each day is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 9o billion — at least 
80 percent of all email traffic, by most estimates. 
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THE NEWS — Billboards recently installed in four US cities great Mini Cooper 
drivers with fun, personalized messages. 


BEHIND THE NEWS — Though the cheerful messages are harmless enough, pri- 
vacy advocates note that the technology behind the ads — radio frequency 1D 
chips embedded in the drivers" key fobs — is potentially not so benign. Implant- 
able RFID chips are already widely used to track livestock and lost pets; major 
retailers and manufacturers have been investing in RFID systems to follow i 
ventory from the factory to the cash register. As the tech improves and the chips 
get small enough to conceal in plastics, fabrics and even paper, the fear is that 
marketers (not to mention other interested parties) won't be able to stop them- 
selves from prying into customer movements and buying habits. Anticipating 
the discomfort, Mini points out that their campaign is strictly voluntary -which 
is not to say that all of the “volunteers” fully grasped what they could be sign- 
ing up for. 

ср. 
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THE NEWS — “Wal-Marting Across America" — a homey blog for which intrepid 
contributors Laura and Jim drive 2,843 miles to chat with the fine employees of 
Wal-Mart - is revealed to be the brainchild of PR titan Edelman. 


BEHIND THE NEWS — The blog was sponsored by Working Families for Walmart, 
yet another Edelman experiment in astroturfing. Both the front group and the 
blog were directly funded by Wal-Mart, to get the word out on all the good things 
that the world's largest retailer does for regular folk. According to the Word of 
Mouth Marketing Association, of which Edelman is a member, “attempting to 
fake word of mouth is unethical and creates backlash.” To this one could add: 
“Especially when you get caught.” Sadly, judging by the shitstorm that hit the 
blogosphere when the deception was exposed in late 2006, there's no shortage 
of gullible netizens willing to fall for a dubious blog about megamart employ- 
ees going that extra mile. 

мн. 





EJ % 2 © © Nothing More Simplex 
se % J Ә Ф Anonymous blogger Geek Graffiti wants us all to injecta bit of reality back into our daily 
æ е, >00 comings and goings. “Nowhere in advertising is the gap between natural beauty and man- 
B ufactured perfection more apparent than on subway posters,” he/she/it writes, “As we 
E % J © © _ waitfortransportation, we are unwillingly assaulted by larger-than-life representations of 
- es supposedly beautiful salespeople.” The large scale and close physical proximity of these 
ə © @ images allows us to examine them closely, to see these people for what they are: “regular 
æ % 2 Ф Ф Peoplejustlike us — they just have a team of retouchers waiting at the ready.” 
e Geek Graffiti’s solution? Printable herpes! Download them, print them on clear mailing 
Ej sf © © labels, then help some of these poor models back down to our level. 


<printablecoldsores.blogspot.com> 


The ladies just don't go for Camels. While nearly 50 percent of US smokers are women, only 
30 percent of Camel buyers are of the fairer persuasion. All that's about to change — that is, if 
R. J. Reynolds’ new cigarette pseudo-varietal, dubbed Camel No. 9, manages to connect with 
female smokers. Dressed to the nines in fuchsia and teal, the stylish 
sub-brand evokes Chanel No. 5 perfume, both in name and in pack- 
age design, all in a rather brazen attempt to woo the one in five Ameri- 
can women who regularly indulge. You could say, in the end, that 

R. J. Reynolds is doing the US a great service: of the 178,000 women 
who die from smoking-related disease in the nation every year, now at 
leasta few ofthem will be able to depart with a bit of glamor at their 
fingertips. 

C.D. 





"Likole Refugee 
Camp, Tanzania" 
James Mollison 





Trouble Brewing at Starbucks 


It's that old tale ofa surging brand that curdles as it plung- 
es headlong into expansion. Upstart company gains massive 
popularity by breaking convention. Upstart begins to make 
changes for the sake of rapid proliferation. Upstart cannibal- 
izes its own unconventional roots, stalling the global success 
eyed by its execs. 

Given chairman Howard Schultz's bemoaning memo to his 
fellow brand custodians in mid-February, Starbucks’ identity 
crisis is officially sinking in, following a decade that saw the 
boutique-esque coffee chain grow from less than 1,000 stores 
to 13,000-plus in more than three dozen countries. Yet while 
Shultz's call to action lamented "stores that no longer have 
the soul of the past,” and insisted "it's time to get back to the 
core,” he stopped short of condemning the rapid expansion 


tactics that "have lead to the watering down ofthe Starbucks 
experience." 

Which means what, exactly? You can still enter that same 
pseudo-moody oasis of burgundy, chocolate brown and burnt 
orange and emerge with the same overpriced coffee beans 
and water in gentrified urban spaces all over the westernized 
world. But efficiency measures like pre-ground, flavor-locked 
packaging and automatic espresso machines mean that a Star- 
bucks no longer actually smells or sounds like a coffee shop. 
Where the novelty of the place once revolved around watch- 
ing a confection-in-a-cup being made just for you, now every 
sightline is dedicated to the sale of candies, cookies, choco- 
late-coated coffee beans, breakfast snacks, ornately pack- 
aged teas, giddily decorated dishware and sleek thermoses, 


IN-STORE MARKETING 





THE NEWS — A much-trumpeted "next generation 
shopping cart” - complete with onboard computer 
and video screen - rolls out three US test stores. 


BEHIND THE NEWS — The main salivators upon this 
giant leap forward in shopping cart technology are 
not the customers. Sure, the MediaCart offers han- 
dy features like product searches and "basket-lev- 
el checkout" via its handle-mounted controls and 
scanner. But the real reason behind retailer interest. 
is the cart's ability, with the aid of shelf-mounted 
RFID chips, to follow your movements, record your 
‘dwell time" in front of various products and, nat- 
urally, play commercials when you approach their 
advertisers’ brands. Combined with existing loyal- 
ty card programs, MediaCart will enable retailers 
not only to profile your personal spending habits 
in detail, but also to determine which ads pull your 
strings the most effectively. A nation-wide launch is 
planned for year-end. 

ср. 





PUBLIC SECURITY 





THE NEWS — The division of US Homeland Secu- 
rity that watches railroads, seaports and airports is 
seeking advertisers for security checkpoints. 


BEHIND THE NEWS — If you're a frequent flyer, 
you may have noticed the proliferation of ads on 
airplanes of late, especially in the United States, 
where airlines are hawking ad space on everything 
from tray tables to barf bags. Now, thanks to the US 
Transportation Security Administration's one-year 
pilot program, the whole airport screening process 
may soon be brought to you by the clean, refresh- 
ing taste of Coca-Cola. Spokeswoman Amy Kudwa 
announced in January that, in return for supplying 
the agency with free security accoutrement like di- 
vestiture bins (where you put your coins and keys) 
and composure tables, "TSA will allow airport opera- 
tor-approved advertisements to be displayed on the 
bottom of the inside of the bins." Ads for Rolodexes 
have already been spotted in bins at LAX. 

ср. 
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THE NEWS — Bowing to advocacy groups, GM 
agrees to modify a TV spot featuring an industrial 
robot that commits suicide after being sacked from 
a GM factory. 


BEHIND THE NEWS — GM elected to pony up $5 
million just to debut its suicidal robot for the go mil- 
lion US viewers of Super Bow! XLI. Turns out it was 
probably a pretty good deal. Well-intentioned or- 
ganizations like the American Foundation for Sui- 
cide Prevention hastily petitioned GM to alter the 
spot on the silly grounds that it could lead to copy- 
cat suicides. GM held out for a couple of days, then 
abruptly relented. By that point, so many talking 
heads (and typing fingers) had weighed in that GM 
found its advertising dollars stretching much further 
than than it could ever have planned, The moral of 
the story is uncertain — but it may be to choose your 
controversies wisely. 

co. 





mod kitchen appliances and, increasingly, CDs released by the 
company's burgeoning record label, Hear Music. 

One former director of R&D for the Seattle-based multina- 
tional recently told Advertising Age, “It used to be about great 
service, knowledgeable expertise and love of coffee. Now it's 
about love of profit, margin and growth." 

As Starbucks’ “unique” appeal is reclaimed by artisanal, in- 
dependent coffee shops — whose niche the chain usurped in 
the first place - the coffee monger's aggressive move into new 
markets is beginning to wreak havoc on its PR. In March, a 
deputy from China's National People's Congress proposed a 
motion to immediately close a six-year-old Starbucks outlet 
in Bejing's nearly 600-year-old Forbidden City - the 180-acre 
domain of former emperors that UNESCO lists as the world's 
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Marketing companies have 
found new ways to make adver- 
tisements an integral part of the 
reading experience. Using col- 
ored ink and spacing between 
columns, the ads force the read- 
er to read around the advertisement to get to the news, 
and have been dubbed the print equivalent of web 
pop-ups. Cossette Communication Group, a leading 
Canadian marketing company, won a contest held by 
the Globe and Mail newspaper for the most creative ad 
in a newspaper. Their controversial ads used news col- 
umns to depict giant McDonald's fries and fillings for 
Big Mac hamburgers: 





largest collection of ancient wooden structures. This came af- 
ter half a million netizens backed a TV news anchor who made 
the same ultimatum in January, urging the Palace Museum's 
managers to promise a solution by June. 

Starbucks’ core dilemma is that ubiquity means sacrificing 
authenticity; you can’t get around it. Being everywhere from 
the front of Berlin's Brandenburg Gate to kitty-corner loca- 
tions across North American means serving a watery version 
of coffee-shop culture - not something that bodes well for 
Shultz’ ambition of 40,000 Starbucks around the world. 

— Eric Rumble 
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Hello Adbusters, 


| thought you might be interested in these ads. Consumerism is com- 
ing to India with a vengeance. 

Maybe Adbusters could spare some time in one of its upcoming issues 
to talk about the advance of moron consumerism in the Third World, 
creating those insatiable needs and rampant insecurities for the poor 
billions in the global South who never knew they needed them. Ad- 
vertising here is far more invasive and insidious than elsewhere. Tele- 
marketers ring mobile phones regularly, the same tired lies about 
cigarettes get rolled out one more time here while they are banned 
elsewhere, pharmaceuticals banned in the West are sole here. It's 
all jaded Western crap dressed up for a new unsuspecting audience 
desperate for anything that is shiny and glitters and conveys glamor. 
"Fun, fearless and feminine" Cosmopolitan breeds neuroses in a new 
generation of self-absorbed middle-class Indian women, while they 
ignore the real struggles of the urban poor women they see beside 
them in the street. 


Cathal Rabbitte 
Mumbai, India 


FEVERED PITCH: WHAT ADVERTISING 


HAS IN STORE FOR US ALL 


No, it's not just your imagination. The number of ads and 
marketing messages that you encounter in any given day is 
actually increasing, and it's increasing at a rate that has sur- 
prised even the most cynical amongst us. 

For years, the number that everyone in the industry seemed 
to be tossing around - for your average urban dweller in your 
average rich nation — was 3,000. That's 3,000 billboards, sand- 
wich boards, TV commercials, radio spots, posters, newspa- 
per inserts, storefront promos, magazine ads, web banners, 
spam emails, product placements, infomercials, sponsorship 
logos, advertorials, and so on, and so on, every single day. It 
seemed that we had reached the limits of possibility, absolute 
marketing saturation. 

Then the new estimates rolled in. Based primarily on re- 
search conducted by Yankelovich Inc. - the respected Ameri- 
can public opinion and market research firm whose founder 
coined the term "baby boomer” — the number on most every- 
one's tongue these days is closer to 5,000. 

You'd be forgiven for having to rub your eyes at that figure. 
Of course, it's a tough thing to quantify. Even 3,000 sounds 
impossible — until you start to count for yourself. But could it 
really be 5,000? 

In truth, the number in and ofitselfis relatively inconse- 
quential. What matters is the very real sense of escalation. And 
ifthe poll data that has been coming in, repeatedly, from re- 


Air travel at land travel fares 


Express 





searchers like Yankelovich is any indication, people in many 
developed nations are finding that the escalation is beginning 
to smart. We are hearing that the majority of regular people 
feel bombarded by far too many marketing messages. That the 
majority feel more hostile to advertising than they did in the 
past. That most people now say they will avoid buying prod- 
ucts from companies that overwhelm them with marketing. 

With the market research firms whispering these sorts of 
ominous things in advertisers’ ears, is the industry likely to 
back off, lest they damage relationships with their target audi- 
ences permanently? To answer that question, it should suffice 
to consider two emerging trends. The first is toward micro- 
targeting, tailoring messages more and more narrowly to the 
individual. Pioneered by internet advertisers, the concept is 
being eagerly expanded to other media, most notably to digital 
television. Several companies have systems in the works that 
allow advertisers to push specific ads to specific households, 
using demographic and personal data to zero in on the most 
effective message for the person most likely tuning in. One US 
company, Invidi Technologies, has even developed a system 
for guessing which individual is watching based on how the 
remote is being used. 

The other trend hitting the industry, closely tied to the first, 
is automation. A growing cadre of agencies is backing a model 
of ad creation and placement that requires minimal human in- 
put. These nascent systems allow cli- 
ents to set out broad parameters and 
objectives for marketing campaigns, 
but leave the actual nuts-and-bolts de- 
cisions to computers. As Mark Read, 
director of strategy for wep Group - a 
company investing heavily in automa- 
tion — told The New York Times in Febru- 
ary, "You're going to have so many ver- 
sions of ads, and you're going to have 
so many media decisions to make with 
the fragmentation ofthe media. How 
is a human going to be able to process 
that amount of information?" 

Which, coincidentally, is what we've 
been asking all along. 

— Adbusters Staff 


Breaking the 


Consumer ... 


. 


A living room fills with warm laughter and the aroma of 
fresh-baked goodies. Suburban housewives walk around the 
room exchanging smiles, telling stories. It's like any other ca- 
sual gathering, except for one twist: this is a Tupperware par- 
ty, everyone is here to shop. 

Painting over gray decades of war and depression with bright 
pastels, products like Tupperware ushered in a new era of 
prosperity, renewal and superabundance. Consumer goods 
like the television set and the Cadillac became more than just 
necessities for life: for millions of consumers, they were the 
essence of life itself. 

Fast forward to 2005. A group of friends in the San Francisco 
Bay Area are meeting over a potluck dinner. Disillusioned by 
the endless consumer rat race, they are here to discuss how to 
not shop, to put an end to needless consumption. Taking the 
concept of Buy Nothing Day to the extreme, they have decid- 
ed to attempt a full year without buying new products. Dub- 
bing themselves "The Compact" after the Mayflower pledge 
at Plymouth Rock, the group vowed to limit their shopping to 
food, medicine and basic hygiene products, buying used wher- 
ever they could. Since the local news began covering them, 
their story has exploded, appearing everywhere from the Today 
Show to The Times of London. Today, with 8,000 new members 
and 55 subgroups worldwide — from regions as varied as Sin- 
gapore and Iceland - the Compact are finding themselves at 
the forefront of the turning tide against consumer culture. 

What the Compacters are doing is neither radical nor revolu- 
tionary; millions of people around the world live this way, and 
have lived this way for generations. Yet the Compact threatens 
and challenges everything that people have come to believe 
about “the good life” in the industrialized world. Reactions to 
the movement have been passionate, ranging from applause 
to outrage. Compact members have been accused of being 
“self-congratulatory braggarts" who are "destroying Ameri- 
ca's economy." One Compacter in Chilliwack, Canada, recalls 
friends reacting as if she had joined a Satanic cult. Love itor 
hate it, the Compact has made people question and the real 
motives behind their daily purchases. 

“Lused to shop to entertain myself,” confesses Lori Wynd- 
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ham Jolly, an American expat and Compacter living in Berk- 
shire, UK. "I'd go into a record store and buy a whole load of 
discount CDs, or into a chemist and get a lot of cheap cosmet- 
ics. . . I didn't do this because I needed any of that stuff, but 
just to fill the emptiness. I read a throwaway line in paper- 
back once, but it’s stuck with me: People shop because they’re 
lonely.” 

“We're constantly on the drive to consume more stuff,” says 
Rachel Kesel, a Bay Area Compacter who keeps a closely fol- 
lowed blog about her experiences. “It becomes a habit and not 
necessity.” 

‘The reasons why people join the Compact are varied. Some 
join to cut back on spending, others to reduce waste, still oth- 
ers to escape materialism and focus on spiritual values. One 
thing they all recognize is that shopping is not the solution to 
their problems - in fact, it may very well be the cause to many 
of them. 

“Money and debts seem to be ruling our life,” observes Rúna 
Bjórg Gartharsdóttir, a Compacter in Iceland. She explains to 
Adbusters that she joined the Compact to escape what she calls 
the "vicious cycle” of consumerism - the chronic overwork to 
be able to spend more; the social disintegration resulting from 
overwork; the environmental damage caused by consumer 
waste; conflict over resources to supply consumer demand. In 
other words, a myriad of problems loosely bound by the inno- 
cent desire for an iPod or a luxury car collection. 

Itis no coincidence that the emergence of the Compact co- 
incides with the rising popularity of the down-shifting and 











environmental movements. People throughout the devel- 
oped world have realized that, unlike our psychological de- 
sires — which are infinite — our physiology and environmental 
resources have limits. Our body can't handle 80-hour work- 
weeks on a 6,000-calorie-per-day diet, no more than our earth 
can handle cities like New York producing 12,000 tons of solid 
waste every single day, or the hundreds of millions of discard- 
ed cell phones that release cancer-causing toxins into the air. 
Something, someday, will have to give. 

For now, most Compacters defensively state that their choice 
is strictly “personal” one and that they have no political agen- 
da. Yet they continue to stir up discontent by turning their 
back on a sacred ideal, the belief shared by billions around 
the world that *more" is better than "just enough." Marketers 
are hoping this is a fringe movement. The signs point else- 
where. According to recent surveys by sociologist Juliet Schor, 
81 percent of Americans believe their country is too focused on 
shopping, while nearly 9o percent believe it is too materialis- 
tic. Newspapers such as USA Today received record reader re- 
sponses when columnist Craig Wilson swore off shopping for 
a full year. Radical anti-consumers such as the Freegans (peo- 
ple who survive on discarded food and products) are proving 
that people can survive off the waste of affluent consumers. 

Gartharsdóttir, for her part, speaks with some pride when 
people tell her that her refusal to shop will shake her country's 
economy. “It shows clearly the strong influence the marketing 
forces currently have on the nation," she says. “We should rule 
our lives and decide what comes first." 
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Formed a year ago in Paris, © Collectif des Déboulonneurs (the Dismantlers) 


are one of several French groups on a crusade against consumerism and aggressive advertising. Staging 


high-profile protests across the country, the group de- 
mands that advertisements in public spaces be restrict- 
ed to dimensions of 50 x 70 cm (the maximum size for 
political posters). This March, the Déboulonneurs won 
a huge symbolic victory at a trial when they were found 
guilty of vandalizing billboards, but only fined € 1—vast- 
ly less than the €75,000 and five years in prison which 
they could have incurred. Alex Barret, one of the found- 
ing members who was involved with the trial, shared 
his thoughts with 


How do you find the public reaction 
of the public and of the medias vis-à-vis 
the trial and your activities? 


\ We benefit from a large sympathy 
from the public. Why? Our criticism of 
the invasion by advertisements is largely 
shared by the public (according to a poll 
by Le Monde, 77 percent of respondents 
feel that there is too much advertise- 
ment). Our approach is perfectly non- 
violent, respectful of the public, of the 
police and institutions, and of non-ad 
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material. We have a measured and open 
discourse, and our criticism of the ad 
system is solid and coherent enough so 
that people can rally around it. The mas- 
sive anti-ad action (Stopub) of 2003 in 
the Parisian subways and in 20 other 
French cities allowed us to start to open 
the debate . . . Since then, in the public 
eye, advertisement was no longer so in- 
nocent and inoffensive. 


According to your group, what are 
the negatives effects of excessive adver- 
tising in the public space? 


The environment is being placed in 
danger . . . the health consequences 
(alcohol, industrially-produced food, 
obesity, anorexia) are being increasing- 
ly recognized. We normalize industrial 
production by omitting the pillaging of 
our planet and the social exploitation 
of populations of rich as well as poor 
countries . . . We sell off public space 
which is, in fact, privatized by business- 
es. The public space is confiscated by 
these businesses: it's an assault on our 
democracy. 


The Déboulonneurs have received 
fines that were vastly reduced from their 
original amount. Do these results en- 
courage you? 


This proves that certain judges are 
also touched by the problems that we 
solve . . . We choose civil disobedience 
because there are no other means of ac- 
tion to make ourselves heard, and that, 
faced with the inertia of public powers, 
the impossibility to make progress by le- 
gal and judicial means. 


What activities do you foresee in the 
future? 


\: We pursue our anti-advertising activi- 
ties every month, and multiply the col- 
lectives in all the regions of France in or- 
der to provoke a profound debate on the 
function of the ad system (notably the 


collusion between the media and the ad- 
vertisers, who prevent us from treating — 
correctly, and in-depth — all the subjects 
of society that affect our lifestyle, liber- 





ties, environment, the responsibility of 
corporations, and liberalism). 


Interview by Jenny Uechi 








Rise of the Internet 


by Rob Wipond 


It started out as just an ordinary article tracking Google's 
tracking of us. It's become something much more unsettling. 

I was reading Google's privacy policy to find out what they 
were doing with the list of everything I've ever searched for, my 
Gmail content they were analyzing, my documents stored us- 
ing Google Apps, and the detailed picture of my website they've 
been developing since I started running Google targeted ads. 
Not to mention all that information they can gather about my 
activities as I visit any site running Google ads. 

But Google's dozen interconnected privacy policies were 
mainly suggestively vague. "We may combine personal infor- 
mation collected from you with information from other Google 
services or third parties . . . We may also use personal informa- 
tion for auditing, research and analysis." Google reps publicly 
claimed they weren't developing a multi-layered personal pro- 
file of me for the Cra, yet they seemingly wouldn't rule out do- 
ing it, either. 

That's why I've actually been writing with a rhetorical “me” 
After talking to some experts, the real me has been avoiding 
Google services. Lawyer Philippa Lawson, executive director of 
the Canadian Internet Policy and Public Interest Clinic, warned 
that even if Google isn't yet compiling in-depth personal pro- 
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files and re-selling them to virtually any buyer, plenty of others 
already are. CIPPIC recently researched gathering and brokering 
of personal data. They found most privacy policies are "not ex- 
plained thoroughly or clearly", states Lawson, because "there's 
a huge market incentive for companies to violate the privacy of 
individuals. Our personal information is now a commodity in 
the marketplace. And a very valuable one." 

Accumulating, analyzing, co-operatively sharing, buying and 
selling personal information about us, primarily with the in- 
tention of helping companies develop targeted marketing cam- 
paigns, has become a multi-billion dollar industry. According 
to Lawson, apart from spyware, common methods for gathering 
data about us include free versions of programs, online email 
services and stores, networking sites and Digital Rights Man- 
agement tools. 

"Quite often,” observes Lawson, "if you go in and actually read 
what you're clicking ‘I agree’ to, it says ‘I agree to let you track 
my activities online and use that information for whatever you 
want.” 

Even though some countries, like Canada, have better privacy 
protection legislation than the “freewheeling” US, Lawson says 
that's little comfort. “There's basically widespread non-compli- 
ance,” she states, plus little enforcement. 

More concerning than the immense amount of data about you 
that these companies are collecting and trading, says Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union technology expert Jay Stanley, is the 
way governments are becoming involved and getting compa- 
nies to help. 

“We're actually weakening the laws that restrain the govern- 


ment from exploiting these new technologies to peer into our 
lives,” says Stanley, author of The Surveillance-Industrial Complex. 

In the US, all new communications technologies must in- 
clude back doors for government eavesdropping. With no ju- 
dicial oversight, the FBI issues tens of thousands of demands 
annually to internet service providers, libraries and others to 
hand over their records, and under the PATRIOT Act it's illegal 
to tell anyone it has occurred. Numerous democratic countries 
now require companies to retain all user data for years, for just 
such occasions, essentially allowing governments to circumvent 
their own privacy legislation. For example, while it can't legally 
conduct mass surveillance itself, Canada's RCMP recently sim- 
ply obtained records on millions of Canadians from private data 
broker Cornerstone. Similarly, ChoicePoint gathers and sells 
personal information under contract to dozens of US govern- 
ment agencies. 

Many other companies share their information on us volun- 
tarily, often in exchange for access to government information. 
The FB1 claims "InfraGard" has 18,403 enlisted members, in- 
cluding 83 of the top 100 Fortune 500 companies, working on 
its secretive “information sharing and analysis” project. Sim- 
ilarly, the National Security Agency is funding private sector 
studies of harvesting data from social networking sites like 
MySpace, and whistleblowers claim AT&T has allowed the NSA 
full access to customers’ phone calls and to all internet traffic 
passing through its broad internet hubs. Then there’s the now 
infamous (but still mysterious) ECHELON, an intergovernmen- 
tal and inter-corporate system for intercepting global commu- 
nications en masse. 

If we add in other available information like census data, ed- 
ucation, criminal and health records, video rentals, completed 
warranty cards and surveys, and periodical subscription lists, 
and then combine all of that with data being obtained through 
increasing use of surveillance audio-visual cameras, radio fre- 
quency identifier tags in ID cards, cell phones and ordinary 
goods, implanted chips and biometric scanners, then the pic- 
ture created, says Stanley, is ultimately of an “inexorable move- 
ment toward a surveillance society”. 

So we're missing the forest for the trees, he argues, by de- 
bating the risks and benefits of these activities one at a time. 
“Technologies are making possible the kind of all-inclusive sur- 
veillance that’s never before been possible in history.” 

For Stanley, the worst aspect is that this menacing surveillance 
state is taking shape largely shadowed from the eyes of open 
public debate, in a world of *meta-secrecy" — or “secrecy about 
secrecy” — under the pretense of national security. And while 
many people support preventing crime and terrorism, identify- 


ing criminals and terrorists before they commit crimes requires 
broad surveillance and scientifically suspect analysis of a hy- 
pothetically infinite spectrum of personalities and behaviours. 
As one US police anti-terrorism brochure recently clarified, it 
means keeping close tabs on “anyone who does not appear to 
belong.” And who appears to belong less than someone protest- 
ing this sinister status quo? 

“We can look to history to see the kinds of abuses that take 
place,” comments Stanley. “Surveillance technologies and in- 
frastructures are used politically to target, harrass and disrupt 
people who are agitating for change.” He cites a case where a 
Soviet democracy activist's life fell apart after authorities simply 
released unexpurgated details of the worst things he'd ever said 
to others about any of his friends or associates. 

But Lawson feels the image of one giant, ominous “Big Broth- 
er” is more reassuring, and less real, than what we're actually 
developing, which is more “Kafka-esque” - innumerable peo- 
ple with power over your life holding reams of information on 
you that you don't know about and can't control, That's why 
we're already seeing an outrageous range of results: expanding 
no-fly lists, increasing identity thefts, broadening state-corpo- 
rate agreements to "disappear" certain websites, and grow- 
ing industry-wide databases like Australia's "Guests Behaving 
Badly," which blacklists hotel guests who are "intimidatory" or 
“anti-social.” 

Ironically, the internet once promised a veritable democratic 
revolution of wide open communication. If current trends con- 
tinue, we could well end up paranoid and close mouthed, afraid 
that everything we do will be recorded, forever available for use 
against us at at any time, in any way. 

“That's the great danger,” agrees Stanley. "The chilling effect 
that undermines and undercuts the great democratic commu- 
nicative advantage that the internet brings." Nevertheless, he 
adds, “I think there are also reasons to hope. People are be- 
ginning to realize that these wonderful technologies also have 
dark sides.” 

Still, if there were a fascist coup tomorrow, it looks like this 
new internet would be vastly more useful to the forces of state 
control than to those of democracy and liberty. 

“I don't spend my time worrying about a fascist government 
coming to power," counters Stanley. After all, he says, we've got 
plenty of room to become “a meaner and less just and harsher 
society, without any kind of radical takeover . . . And that's what 
Pm most afraid of.” 


Rob Wipond is a freelance writer based in Victoria, Canada. For more, 
see <robwipond.com>. 
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Words Without Borders 
An interview with Ryszard Kapuscinski 


Ryszard Kapuscinski (1932-2007) was one of the great names of the journalism tra- 
dition, Born in Pinsk (now in Belarus), Kapuscinski grew up with the turmoil of war, 
little schooling, no stable lodging, and barely enough to eat. Decades later, he would 
write of his early wartime experience: “We know how language fails us, how often we 
feel helpless, how the experience is, finally, incommunicable." Overcoming that fail- 
ure and expressing the incommunicable would become Kapuscinski's lifelong mis- 
sion, as he became one of the leading writers of the Polish Press Agency. As the na- 
tion’s first foreign correspondent, Kapuscinski was sent to countries such as India, 
Pakistan and Afghanistan to report stories of places in the world that people rarely 
heard about. In 1957, he was stationed in Africa, and spent the next 40 years covering 
revolutions and coups that swept across the continent. Disturbed by what he saw as 
the growing commodification of news and media, Kapuscinksi became a vocal critic 
of modern resporters who delivered instant coverage without providing proper con- 
textor follow-up. Journalism, he believed, was an essential tool for people to under- 
stand the world around them, and Kapuscinski continued to write stories on develop- 
ing nations, stories marked by his deeply humanist perspective. 


Kapuscinski passed away on January 23 at age 74. This following interview - from 
1989 - is with Bill Buford, founder of Granta magazine. 


COURTESY KAPUSCINSKI.HG.PL 


BILL BUFORD: Your first book to be pub- 
lished in English was The Emperor, and 
that appeared only four years ago. But 
you had been writing for nearly 30 years 
before your two translators, an Ameri- 
can and a Pole, took it upon themselves 
to translate your book and submit it to an 
American publisher. What do you feel we 
should know about those years before the 
writing of The Emperor? 


RYSZARD KAPUSCINSKI: You know, for 
years, I have been building up a small col- 
lection of books, newspapers and pho- 
tographs about Pinsk. I would like to 
show it to you. Pinsk, you see, is the town 
where I was born and where I lived until 
Iwas eight, when the entire area, origi- 
nally part of Poland, came under Russian 
control. 


BUFORD: The collection is material for an 
autobiography? 


KAPUSCINSKI: I don't know, maybe. No: 
it's merely part of a landscape, my land- 
scape, the landscape that I came from. It 
is the landscape of a flat, a very flat, coun- 
try, a marshland, and there are two things 
that are important to me about Pinsk. 


First, that here in this very provincial 
town, this town of dirt roads, cut off from 
everything, was in fact an extraordinary 
cosmopolitan gathering. Many ofthe 
founders of the State of Israel came from 
my town. There were Jews, Poles, Bye- 
lorussians, Ukrainians, Armenians, and 
every kind of religion, from Judaism to 
Catholicism to Islam, and we all lived to- 
gether. The people were called Poleshuks, 
meaning merely “people born in the dis- 
trict of Polesie," and they were a people 
without a nation and without, therefore, 
a national identity. And, second, while 
Pinsk was very international — or, if you 
like, very “nationless” — it was also very 
poor. 


Buronp: How? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Poor in the most elemen- 
tary things. During the war we ate very 
primitive pastry — flour and water. That 
was our diet. We never had shoes: we 
covered our feet with bark. I remember 
while there were lecturers in philosophy, 
the only philosophy they could teach was 
bourgeois philosophy, and the universi- 
ty was therefore prohibited from hiring 
them. A Marxist philosophy hadn't devel- 
oped yet. 


BUFORD: How much were you aware of 
the machinations of the government at 
the time? Of how its members had been 
trained in Moscow during the war, or of 
the rigged election in 1947? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Well, I was an activist at 
the time. We were all activists. Kolakows- 
ki, other writers, intellectuals - some of 
them later emigrated in fact. I can't think 
of anyone who wasn't. I myself had joined 
one ofthe communist youth organiza- 
tions in 1948. 


BUFORD: Because communism was seen 
as an unequivocally good thing? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Yes. Of course. Among 
young people, a very good thing. We all 
thought we were doing the right thing, 
and we were very committed, very enthu- 
siastic. We were full of hope. 


BUFORD: And what was it you hoped to 
achieve? What were you hoping a Com- 
munist government would bring? That 
the land would be re-distributed or . . . 


KAPUSCINSKI: Everything. Everything 
good. Yes, yes, we were full of confidence. 
You must remember how young we were. 
It is hard to explain this to young people 
in Poland today, because they are so much 
more informed that we ever thought pos- 
sible: they have access to history, to in- 
formation, to news. We had none of this. 
We had no tradition and no books; we 
were poor - really, very, very poor -and 
inexperienced and uneducated. And the 


little education that we did have came 
from Stalinist texts. Don't forget that I 
entered university in 1950: the height of 
the Stalinist era, in which everything was 
pure, uncompromised Stalinism. 


BUFORD: An interest in philosophy, a 
grounding in history. These are not the 
obvious disciplines for training a war 
correspondent. Were you tempted by 
academia? 


KAPUSCINSKI: I had actually been asked 
to stay on at the university to teach, but 
for me scholarship was tedious, a bur- 
den. By then I had done quite a bit of writ- 
ing. I had had my first poem published 

in Slowo Powszechne, a Catholic daily, and 
had had a number of poems published in 
the leading literary magazine. On finish- 
ing university in 1955, I was 23 years old, 
and I began working for Sztandar Mlodych, 
a youth journal, at the most militant time 
in its history. It was the age of investiga- 
tive reporting. 


BUFORD: And the most important piece 
to emerge in that time was in fact written 
by you. 


KAPUSCINSKI: That would be This Too 

is the Truth of Nowa Huta. Somehow, our 
paper succeeded in getting my article 
passed, and it was extremely polemical. 
Nowa Huta was the showcase steel facto- 
ry being built near Cracow. It was meant 
to be our economic triumph. But I had 
worked there as a student. I had friends 
there. I knew what the conditions were 
like, and they were appalling. The plant 
was mismanaged and the supervisors 
were frequently drunk. The moment the 
article appeared, there was a great uproar, 
and I had to go into hiding. 


Buron: Hiding? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Yes. The workers, who 
were my friends, protected me. Eventually 
Iwas apprehended, fired from the paper 
and punished. 


BUFORD: What kind of punishment? 


KAPUSCINSKI: It is complicated. The up- 
roar, in any event, continued, until finally 
a commission was appointed to investi- 
gate my allegations. It confirmed every- 
thing I said, and I was awarded the Gold- 
en Cross of Merit. I was still 23. 


The experience was an exciting one for 
me. It illustrated that writing was about 
risk — about risking everything. And that 
the value ofthe writing is not in what you 
publish but in its consequences. If you set 
out to describe reality, then the influence 
ofthe writing is upon reality. 


BUFORD: 1 find this all a little curious. 
At the age of 23, you wrote an article, ex- 
tremely political in its implications, deal- 
ing specifically with a Polish subject, 
which had such an impact that it actual- 
ly changed government policy. You were 
then to go on to write a series of stories, 
some of the most elegant you've writ- 
ten, about life in rural Poland, The Polish 
Bush, that became an immediate best-sell- 
er. But you seem to have spent the rest 

of your writing career avoiding Poland. 
Why? 


KAPUSCINSKI: It's not that I've avoided 
Poland. It's just that there are others writ- 
ing about Poland, and they do it very well. 
My subject is a different one, for I became 
fascinated by something else. 


Shortly after I was reinstated, I ap- 
proached the editor of the paper. I had 
won a prize, and I asked if I could go 
abroad. I wanted to get out of Warsaw. 

I wanted to see the world. He asked me 
where I wanted to go, and I said I wanted 
to see something different, something 
exotic. 


BUFORD: Like? 
KAPUSCINSKI: Like Czechoslovakia. 


BUFORD: Czechoslovakia? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Yes, because for me 
Czechoslovakia was the big world, was 
foreign, was far away. Instead, the editor 
sent me to India. 


BUFORD: Had the paper ever sent a cor- 
respondent abroad? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Never. 
BUFORD: No foreign correspondents? 
KAPUSCINSKI: I was the first. 


You mustn't forget that for my generation 
the outside world did not exist. There 
was no outside world, or, if there was, 

we knew little about it. A place like India 
wasn'ta country. Africa wasn't a conti- 
nent. They were fairy-tales. And I wanted, 
really, nothing more than the opportunity 
to see what the world was like. 


BUFORD: And after India? 


KAPUSCINSKI: After India, there was 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. My reports 
were liked, and so I was then sent to the 
Far East, to Japan and China, where for a 
time I worked as the resident foreign cor- 
respondent for the paper, and eventual- 
ly to Africa. It was exciting because I was 
discovering the world. It is for this reason 
that years later, in 1968, while compiling 
a number of pieces that would eventually 
be published as The Soccer War, 1 insisted 
they be arranged in the historical order in 
which they were written. It was impor- 
tant to me to illustrate the experiences 

by which a foreigner enters a new world 
— especially the world of Africa. He is, for 
instance, at first frightened, then sur- 
prised — and then he discovers the plea- 
sure, the fun, the exhilaration. 


Ialso remember, while compiling that 
book, that during my time in Latin Amer- 


ica I was always missing my Africa. 


BUFORD: Why? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Im not sure. In part, be- 
cause Africa was my youth, and perhaps 
in saying I miss my Africa, I am actually 
saying that I am missing my youth. It was 
in Africa that I really came into my own as 
a correspondent, for I had very different 
responsibilities from those of your tradi- 
tional correspondent. 


Fora start, I was by then working for 
pap, the Polish Press Agency. And I chose 
to work fora press agency for very specif- 
ic reasons, because in every other respect 
working for an agency is pure slavery. 


BUFORD: “Hardened cynical men,'”as 
you describe them in The Emperor, ‘who 
have seen everything and lived through 
everything, and who are used to fighting 
a thousand obstacles that most people 
could never imagine just to do their jobs. 


KAPUSCINSKI: No other journalist 

— working for a paper or magazine or 
television — has to put up with the hor- 
rors ofa press agency writer. One day I 
will write about them, my friends, these 
anonymous markers of events, these ter- 
rible victims of information, working 
day and night in the worst of all possible 
conditions. But I took on this job volun- 
tarily, because I knew that working for 

a press agency I would see more things, 
meet more people. A mercenary, a revo- 
lutionary, a general is not going to waste 
his time on a journalist from an obscure 
newspaper in Poland that he has never 
heard of- even if it were possible for that 
obscure newspaper to send a correspon- 
dent to see him. But he might grant an in- 
terview to a journalist who is reporting to 
the entire country. 


And I also knew that, working for the 
agency, I could travel more than if work- 
ing for someone else. Poland is a poor 
country. It cannot afford many foreign 
correspondents. Reuters, Associated 
Press or Presse France have a correspon- 
dent in nearly every African country; 
working for Poland, I was asked to be the 


correspondent for the entire continent. 1 
could not only go wherever 1 wanted, but 
it was my job to go wherever I wanted. If 
there was trouble, I was meant to be there 
to see it. Lam often asked how it was pos- 
sible that I could have seen so much as a 
journalist. I have personally witnessed 27 
revolutions. It seems impossible, but that 
is precisely what my job required: I was 
responsible for 50 countries; I was bound 
to come across something at least once a 
month, in at least one of those countries. 
Iwas full of stories. 


BUFORD: I get a sense that you must have 
been quite an operator. 


KAPUSCINSKI: You had to be; you had 
to be because the job required it and be- 
cause, working for a poor agency, your 
greatest resource was never money 

— it was information, contacts, who you 
knew, what you knew. 


A journalist working for a wealthy agen- 
cy can hire a car oran airplane at a mo- 
ment's notice, but I never could. So, for 
instance, when trouble erupted in Zanzi- 
bar, I had to get there, but had no trans- 
port. Unlike the journalists from the big 
agencies, however, I knew some people 
involved in the revolution. They were my 
friends. One ofthe big agency journalists 
asked for my help: he had the airplane but 
no permission to land. So I made a deal: 
“Okay, Felix, I have no money to hire a 
plane. But if you take me with you, ГИ ar- 
range the clearance you need to be able to 
land." 


BUFORD: I know you don't want to talk 
about Amin right now, because he is the 
subject of the book you are writing, but I 
wonder how it was that you came to meet 
him? 


KAPUSCINSKI: That was in 1962. I was in 
Kampala and had contracted cerebral ma- 
laria and was very, very ill. I was uncon- 
scious for three weeks, when one day, just 
when I was starting to recover, I looked 


up and there he was at my bedside. 


BUFORD: You were, I understand, the 
model for the journalist in Andrzej Waj- 
da's film Rough Treatment. And Wajda de- 
scribes you as a man who can't sit still. 
You depart and then you return, tell a few 
stories and then disappear again. To what 
extent were you using your travels to col- 
lect material for the writing you would 
later do? 


KAPUSCINSKI: No, you don't understand. 


Iwas there in Africa because I found it so 
compelling. I was aware that I was see- 
ing something unique, for I was there 
atan important historical moment: the 
liberation of Africa — when African na- 
tions everywhere were declaring their 
independence. 


Iwish I could convey what Africa was like. 
1 have experienced nothing like it. Africa 
has its own personality. Sometimes it is 
a sad personality, sometimes impenetra- 
ble, but always unrepeatable. Africa was 
dynamic. It was aggressive, on the attack. 
And I liked that. Afterwards, now, finding 
myself in quiet surroundings, amid con- 
ditions of stability, in Europe, I become 
bored. 





Otherwise I wasn’t in Africa to collect ex- 
perience. I was merely a journalist, work- 
ing for an agency. It is true that I saw 
myself as a writer, but I always had — as 

a poet, having been a published poet for 
years. 


BUFORD: You're living in a country 
which, on the whole, seems to believe 
that it has a Marxist government imposed 
upon it against its will; on the other hand, 
you have witnessed a number of revolu- 
tions, with which you have often shown 

a great deal of sympathy, that were in the 
name of Marxism. Do you feel a genuine 
revolution is possible? Have you not seen 
too much to believe in the hope thata rev- 
olution offers? 


KAPUSCINSKI: It was in the nineteenth 
century that faith in science invited an 
analogous faith in history: that history 
had laws, that it could be known, that it 
followed a pattern. What we believe now 
— certainly what I believe - is very differ- 
ent. History is impossible to penetrate, 
and that is its great richness. 


Yes, there can be revolutions, revolutions 
that begin in the name of justice, and 
bring about some version of just reform. 
Salazar in Portugal, for instance. And 
there are others which do not succeed. 
But I am much more interested in the 
mystery of history, why a revolution ever 
takes place in the first place. In Ethiopia, 
the revolution began because of the in- 
creases in the price of petrol. But the price 
of petrol had been increasing for years. 
Why suddenly a revolution? 


BUFORD: It is easy to point to the paral- 
lels between the political situations de- 
scribed in your books and the political 
situation in Poland: the corrupt court of 
Haile Selassie suggests the corrupt bu- 
reaucracy of Warsaw; the mad, irrational 
modernization of the Shah recalls Gier- 
ek and the uncontrolled spending of the 
seventies. In your travels through Africa, 
were you aware of the Polish parallels? 


KAPUSCINSKI: In Africa, you find a popu- 
lation fighting for its independence, and 
trying to preserve its traditions to estab- 
lish its national identity. But I wasn't 
looking for parallels. 


BUFORD: Are you aware that readers here 
in Poland see the parallels, and read your 
books almost as allegories? 


KAPUSCINSKI: No, they are not allego- 
ries. But there are bound to be parallels, 
of course. 


BUFORD: What kind of relationship do 
you have with your readers in Poland? Or, 
to put it another way, is the experience of 
beinga writer in Poland different from 


what you believe it would be if you were 
living in western Europe? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Yes, yes, I think it's a very 
different experience. ГИ give you an ex- 
ample. Not so long ago I was asked to a 
town outside Warsaw to give a reading. 

It was scheduled to begin at five o'clock, 
and I arrived about half an hour early. But 
it was impossible to get in. The hall was 
packed. In fact, it was so packed that no 
one, with so many people squeezed up 
against the door-frame, was able to get 
out. By the time I succeeded in reach- 

ing the podium, I had been crushed and 
pressed and pulled by so many bodies 
that all my buttons had popped off. My 
shirt was torn, and I had lost my glasses. 
Ataround five-thirty, I began reading. 


BUFORD: It's ironic that western writers, 
especially Americans, have always envied 
the writer living under a politically re- 
pressive regime, who enjoys what George 
Steiner has described as the “muse of 
censorship.” Your work does not pre- 
suppose a muse of this sort at all. Even 
so, you have what few western writers 
could ever hope to enjoy: stories to tell, 
and a readership that's desperate to hear 
them. You could almost be described as a 
story-teller of the most traditional sort: a 
voyager returning with the stories of his 
voyage. 


BUFORD: I am curious about how you 
made the transition from being a press 
agency journalist to a writer. What made 
you want to write books? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Again, my work as an 
agency journalist is important, because 
all my books developed from the experi- 
ences I had. My responsibility was always 
to cover an event: to locate the geopoliti- 
cal story, and as quickly as possible send 
a cable down the line with its details. It 
was straightforward journalism, nothing 
more, nothing less. But once I had sent 
the cable, I was always left with a feeling 
of inadequacy. I had only covered the po- 


litical event, and not really conveyed the 
deeper, and, I felt, truer nature of what 
was going on. And this sense of dissatis- 
faction remained with me each time I re- 
turned to Poland. 

You can always find two versions of my 
work. The first version is what I do when 
I'm in the field: it's all in the cables, the 
stories filed. The second version is what 
I write later, and that expresses what I 
actually felt, what I lived through, the re- 
flections surrounding the simple news 
story. 


You know, a press cable is a very con- 
servative medium for conveying news. 
We are always limited. By the number of 
words, by the time we can get on the ma- 
chine, by the money, by the information 
that the newspapers back home want to 
receive. But the realities we face, especial- 
ly in the Third World, are so much richer, 
more complicated, than a newspaper will 
ever allow us to report. 


Buford: What kind of story was not get- 
ting expressed in a newspaper? 


KAPUSCINSKI: It is not the story that 

is not getting expressed: it's what sur- 
rounds the story. The climate, the atmo- 
sphere of the street, the feeling of the 
people, the gossip of the town, the smell; 
the thousand, thousand elements of reali- 
ty that are part of the event you read about 
in 600 words in your morning paper. 


You know, sometimes the critical re- 
sponse to my books is amusing. There 
are so many complaints: Kapuscinski 
never mentions dates, Kapuscinski never 
gives us the name of the minister, he has 
forgotten the order of events. All that, of 
course, is exactly what I avoid. If those 
are the questions you want answered, you 
can visit your local library, where you will 
find everything you need: the newspa- 
pers of the time, the reference books, a 
dictionary. 


BUFORD: Your sense of inadequacy as a 


reporter is analogous to the sense of in- 
adequacy many modernist novelists felt 
when they said that the demands of the 
traditional plot or story inhibited the ex- 
pression of the real story - the things sur- 
rounding the story. 


KAPUSCINSKI: Yes, that is what I am try- 
ing to express. 


BUFORD: How, then, are you different 
from a novelist? 


KAPUSCINSKI: Ah, you have just touched 
upon an important point in my thinking. 
Twenty years ago, I was in Africa, and this 
is what I saw: I went from revolution to 
coup d'Etat, from one war to another; I 
witnessed, in effect, history in the mak- 
ing, real history, contemporary history, 
our history. But I was also surprised: I 
never saw a writer. I never met a poet ога 
philosopher - even a sociologist. Where 
were they? Such important events, and 
nota single writer anywhere? 


Then I would return to Europe and 1 
would find them. They would be at home, 
writing their little domestic stories: the 
boy, the girl, the laughing, the intima- 
су, the marriage, the divorce - in short, 
the same story we've been reading over 
and over again for a thousand years. You 
know, the other day I was reading about 
the novels that won the annual French 
prizes. It was incredible. None of these 
books had anything to do with our world, 
our reality - nothing. There was one 
aboutan unwanted child, and another 
abouta boy, a girl, the laughing, the inti- 
macy- 


BUFORD: Is it then that you find contem- 
porary literature too self-referential, too 
obsessed with its own formal workings 
to- 


KAPUSCINSKI: No, it is simply that so 
much of our literature is so very tradition- 
al, even when seen as being avant-garde. 
And if avant-garde, it is only avant-garde 








because of its style — as if assembled in a 
workshop. It is never avant-garde for its 
subject; it is never caught actually look- 
ing out at the world. The writer is always 
looking over his shoulder, noting the 
position of his predecessor. Contempo- 
rary literature is a very private affair. 


BUFORD: I am reminded of Joseph 
Brodsky's essay on the Russian novel in 
which he says that the twentieth century 
will never produce a genuinely ‘Russian’ 
novel, because so much of the literary 
imagination is dominated by the state — 
either in obeisance to it, or even in nec- 
essary resistance to it. Your work prob- 
ably comes the closest to being freed 
from the constraints of the state. Its alle- 
giances are to history. 


KAPUSCINSKI: I don't know. I'm not 
forming a manifesto and certainly don't 
want to appear dogmatic. But I do feel 
that we are describing a new kind of lit- 
erature. I feel sometimes that I am work- 
ing in a completely new field of litera- 
ture, in an area that is both unoccupied 
and unexplored. 





BUFORD: The literature of political 
experience? 


KAPUSCINSKI: The literature of per- 
sonal... no, that’s not right. You know, 
sometimes, in describing what I do, 1 
resort to the Latin phrase silva rerum: 
the forest of things. That's my subject: 
the forest of things, as I’ve seen it, liv- 
ing and travelling in it. To capture the 
world, you have to penetrate it as com- 
pletely as possible. 





BUFORD: But using story to make sense 
of this forest of things, to give it shape 
and coherence? For your writing certain- 
ly relies on narrative. 


KAPUSCINSKI: Yes, story is the begin- 
ning. Itis half of the achievement. But it 
is not complete until you, as the writer, 
become part of it. As a writer, you have 
experienced this event on your own skin, 
and it is your experience, this feeling 
along the surface of your skin, that gives 
your story its coherence. It is what is at 
the centre of the forest of things. 


The traditional trick of literature is to 
obscure the writer, to express the story 
through a fabricated narrator describ- 
ing a fabricated reality. But for me, what 
Thave to say is validated by the fact that 


Iwas there, that I witnessed the event. 
There is, I admit, a certain egoism in 
what I write, always complaining about 
the heat or the hunger or the pain I feel, 
but it is terribly important to have what 
I write authenticated by its being lived. 
You could call it, I suppose, personal re- 
portage, because the author is always 
present. I sometimes call it literature by 
foot. 








BUFORD: How is this different from 
New Journalism — the work of Hunter S. 
Thompson, Joan Didion or Tom Wolfe, 
who also puta premium on the first-per- 
son reporter? 





KAPUSCINSKI: That's an important 
question. And while I knew nothing 
about New Journalism when I was in 
Africa, І can see now that New Journal- 
ism was the beginning in liquidating 
the border between fact and fiction. But 
New Journalism was ultimately just jour- 
nalism describing the strangeness of 
America. I think we have gone beyond 
all that. It is not a New Journalism, but a 
New Literature. 


Why am I a writer? Why have I risked 

my life so many times, come so close to 
dying? Is it to report the weirdness? To 
earn my salary? Mine is nota vocation, 
it’s a mission. I wouldn't subject myself 
to these dangers if I didn't feel that there 
was something overwhelmingly impor- 
tant — about history, about ourselves 

— that felt compelled to get across. This 
is more than journalism. 


Ryszard Kapuscinski was a Polish journal- 
ist, poet, and author of the acclaimed book, 
The Soccer War. Bill Buford is a staff writer 
for The New Yorker and founding editor of 
Granta. 


Reprinted with permission of Granta 
magazine. 


LUXURY THEN Media Literacy 


Paris, 192 

Coco Claud, an orphan turned legendary couturier, started a new page in the book of branding when she began mixing fake di- 
amonds, fake pearls with real precious stones in her line of luxury jewelry. Up to that point, the most renowned names in jewelry 
= Cartier, Bulgari - commanded high prices because they used only the highest quality gold and precious stones. The rogue de- 
signer thumbed her nose at convention and charged the same price - if not higher — for her fake gems as her competitors charged 
for authentic ones. Who cared if the diamonds were fake, she scoffed, if it was a “real” Coco Chanel design? “The important thing 


is not the carat,” she remarked, “but the illusion.” 


The formula for luxury is a simple one. 
Use materials of exceptional quality and 
limited supply. Combine those with un- 
common design and expert craftsman- 
ship. Sell only to those few who are ad- 
equately wealthy and connected. To this, 
the brand was added as a relative late- 
comer, serving as a simple guarantee of 
authenticity and of a certain standard of 
quality, resting on the established repu- 
tation of the maker. 

Then, somewhere in the loving con- 
fluence between the European class sys- 
tem and North American mass media, 


the modern prestige brand came into its 
own. No French clerk in the nineteenth 
century would have dreamed of owning 
an Hermés saddle or Louis Vuitton lug- 
gage, if, indeed, he had ever even heard 
those names. Yet by the early twentieth 
century, thanks largely to an emerging 
breed of magazines like Harper's Bazaar, 
Women's Wear Daily, and Vogue, aspiration- 
al middle-class Americans had not only 
heard the names, they wanted them for 
themselves. In the absence ofa bona fide 
US aristocracy, the paraphernalia of the 
Old World ruling classes would do just 


LUXURY NOW 


Dallas, 2006 


as well. 

For the manufacturers of luxury, this 
presented a dilemma. On the one hand, 
they wanted to expand, to cash in on the 
burgeoning demand. On the other hand, 
the nature of their goods - hand-crafted, 
finite production — made it near-impossi- 
ble to meet that demand without compro- 
mise. Then they had a collective realiza- 
tion. While artisans and fine materials are 
limited in supply, the one thing that can 
be replicated ad infinitum is the brand: 
the name, the X" insignia, 






Though only two years old, Noka Chocolate didn't take long to catch the eye of dedicated foodies and Forbes таваг alike. That's 
because they specialize in petite, rectangular tablets of pure, unadulterated, single-origin dark chocolate, flawlessly presented in 
stylish matte-black or stainless-steel boxes — chocolate, it should be said, that sells for $300 ооо fer pound, up to 20 times 
more than established top-tier chocolatiers. It was sticker shock in the face of these prices (al ith some quality issues unbefit- 
ting of “the very best chocolate you can buy") that first compelled one fellow Dallasite and self-professed "chocolate geek" to take 
a closer look at Noka's offerings. Detailing the investigation in his Dallas Food blog, “Scott” took advantage of blind taste tests and 
the good old process of elimination - based on ingredients and countries of origin — to draw a maddening conclusion: Noka, in 
all probability, buys ready-made, readily available couverture (bulk chocolate) from another company, melts it down into tiny tab- 
lets, and then repackages it. The cost of that couverture? About $12 per pound. The final markup? Several thousand percent. Un- 
like most reputable chocolatiers, Noka has declined to disclose the maker of its chocolate, but stands by its products; Dallas Food 
has its own recommendation: “If you or your gift recipient are rich, stupid, and vain, Noka is probably the way to go." 












The tale of the last 20 years in luxury 
goods is not one of artisans and haute 
couture, but of mergers, acquisitions and 
hulking brand portfolios. Today, three 
conglomerates — France's PPR and LVMH, 


along with Switzerland's Richemont — 
dominate the prestige brands sector. The 
largest of them, LVMH, controls around 
60 companies, most managing sever- 
al brands apiece, including Belvedere, 


Hennessy, Moét et Chandon, TAG Heu- 
er, Louis Vuitton, Fendi, Donna Karan, 
Givenchy, Kenzo, Marc Jacobs, Thomas 
Pink, Parfums Christian Dior and Guer- 
lain. After years of explosive growth, the 








luxury world's own version of The Blob 
announced € 15.3 billion in revenues for 
2006, resulting in € 1.8 billion profit, up 
30 percent from the previous year. Rising 
revenues are being fuelled, in large part, 
by increasingly fevered demand for luxury 
products in emerging markets, especially 
from the affluent minority in China. 
Amongstall ofthis escalation, the pres- 
tige brand conglomerates, much like 
Coco Chanel before them, have been 
keen to avail themselves to one of the in- 
dustry's unutterables: most consumers 
of luxury don't really know — or possibly 
don't really care — what exactly they're 


buying. (One study conducted by Ledbury 
Research Group in 2006 found that, even 
among buyers of genuine luxury goods, 
only 19 percent of British respondents felt. 
they could distinguish the real deal from a 
counterfeit.) Thus, you have fragrance in- 
dustry insiders lamenting that, in the span 
ofa decade, the average cost of raw mate- 
rials in fine perfume — that is, the 15 per- 
cent or so of an eau de toilette that isn't 
plain ethanol — has dropped from $100 to 
$200 per pound to under $50 per pound. 
LVMH in particular has been the subject 
of grumblings from discerning observers, 
who maintain that workmanship and ma- 


terials have decayed to the point that gen- 
uine Louis Vuitton bags, as just one exam- 
ple, are now inferior in make to some of 
the nicer fakes. 

For these reasons, we should actually be 
thankful for the existence of the modern 
lifestyle-branded luxury good. Not only 
does it serve to neatly illustrate that old 
saw about a fool and his money, but it 
also lends us the perfect metaphor for the 
logical endpoint ofa consumption-driven 
economy: paying far too high a price for 
far too little of real value — both in the fi- 
nancial and in the cultural sense. 

— Clayton Dach & Jenny Uechi 


Despite the considerable bar- 
riers to subversive speech in 
the mass media, Adbusters has 
always tried to reach out be- 
yond its own pages to engage 
with the world at large. We've 
denounced corporate Ameri- 
ca, North American overcon- 
sumption, and growth-fe- 
tish economics in TV spots on CNN. We've erected pro-grassroots 
Blackspot billboards in New York and near Nike's Oregon headquar- 
ters, We've challenged readers of The New York Times to declare their 
independence from corporate rule once and for all. But one thing 
that we've never attempted to do is talk directly to the one group who 
is among the most harangued and injured by marketing, and whose 
lifelong loyalty is coveted and groomed by advertisers more than any- 








Seventeen CosmoGIRL! 

2,000,000 readers 1,400,000 readers 
Full page $102,201 $91,270 
Two-thirds $77,766 $68,420 
Half-page $66,209 $61,080 
One-third $49,351 $45,610 


Girls, help us find the antidote 
to marketing madness! 


one else's. That group is pre-teen and teenage girls. 

To the right is one concept for the type of antidote we want to intro- 
duce to the relentless, unscrupulous marketing machine that is your 
average mass-market teen girl magazine. We're aiming high, up to 
the lofty heights of Seventeen, CosmoGIRL! and Teen Vogue — three of the 
biggest in the industry. Of course, this is something ofa members- 
only club for corporations, so gaining access doesn't come cheaply. 
Check out the sample rates below to get a sense of what we're deal- 
ing with. 

But we're already getting ahead of ourselves. Right now, what we 
really need is to hear ftom all of you, particular those of you who 
in our so-called “target audience.” What do you think of the con- 
cept? How could it be made more effective? Would you take anoth- 
er approach entirely? Send us your feedback - or even concepts of 
your own — ап we'll be sure to keep you updated as the campaign 
progresses. 


Teen Vogue 
900,000 readers 
$79,515 
$63,615 
$47,715 
$31,805 


Watch the concept 
evolve at adbusters.org 


HEY TEACH—Inspire your students to break out ofthe media- 


consumer trance with the Adbusters Media Empowerment Kit. 


Designed as a flexible teacher’ aid, the kit features 45 modular 


lessons, including personal challenges, group activities, discus- 


sion startes, eye opening reading . . . plus a DVD, posters and 
Adbusters’ special media literacy issue: The Game of Life. 


Check it out online at adbusters.org or phone us: 1-800-663-1243 





RANDALL COSCO 


The Beauty of Quitting 


Your makeup and lotions make a nutritious feast for 


acne-causing bacteria. More bacteri 


more frequent. 


breakouts and a higher risk of permanent scarring, 


Moisturizers can clog up your 
pores, causing nasty blackheads 
and whiteheads. 


E 
4 


Rashes and crusty, painful eczema can 
result from allergens like lanolin (grease 
secreted by sheep) and carmine (made 
from crushed beetles), found in lipstick, 
eyeliner and foundation. 


Maybe you're worried about pimples and 
pockmarks today. But what’ 
ing to look and feel like after a few months 
of experimenting with all of the products 
Or after a few years of meddling’ 
going to look like when it’s time for 
you to have kids of your own? 


your skin go- 


Think about the companies that make and 
sell beauty products. Do they make more 
money when you're happy and confident? Or 
when you're plagued by “imperfections” that 
they just happen to be able to 

Luckily 
without buying into the scam. Wash it gen- 


it’s easy to take care of your skin 


Cleansers, toners, and 
face scrubs may irritate 
healthy skin if used too 
often, making your skin 
blotchy, red and dry. 


tly. Get plenty of sleep. Drink water. 
cise. Eat lots of fruits and vegetables. Don’t 
overdo it in the sun. Easy, inexpensive and 
natural 


forget about the beauty industry 


This is the beauty of quitting. 











GENERATION F°CKED 


HOW BRITAIN IS EATING ITS YOUNG 


by Maria Hampton 


Every evening, at around teatime, the occupants of the 
small council house in the non-descript English market 
town of Northampton become nervous. 

They are waiting for it to start. 

Soon stones will be hurled at the home for hours on end. 
The mother, barely out of her teens herself, keeps her two 
disabled sons, aged four and nine, away from the windows 
in case they shatter. On some nights the siege continues 
until three or four in the morning. On others, the crowd 
of nine- to 16-year-olds has better things to do. 


“u As victims go, the stone-throwers are hard to pity. 


The UN's first ever report on the state of childhood 
in the industrialized West made unpleasant reading 
for many of the world's richest nations. But none 
found it quite so hard to swallow as the Brits, who, 
old jokes about English cooking aside, discovered 
that they were eating their own young. 

According to the Unicef report, which measured 40 indica- 
tors of quality of life — including the strength of relationships 
with friends and family, educational achievements and per- 
sonal aspirations, and exposure to drinking, drug taking and 
other risky behaviour - British children have the most miser- 
able upbringing in the developed world. American children 
come next, second from the bottom. 

The report confirmed many people's suspicions about the 
"British disease," in the process raising doubts about the An- 
glo-American model of progress in general. As the older but 
also weaker partner, Britain may well serve to warn a host of 
nations following closely behind on its path. While an ageing, 
ever more crowded Europe looks on anxiously at the stress 
behaviour currently being exhibited by its own dysfunction- 
al young - be it Parisian car barbeques or riots in Denmark 
and Germany - our continental cousins can't help but notice 
that many of these behaviours debuted in Anglo-American 
cultures. The report explicitly demonstrated that, at least on 
this side ofthe Atlantic, the British are trailblazers of genera- 
tional instability and social deterioration. On the whole, Brit- 
ish children were more disconnected from their families, with 
nearly half of 15-year-old boys spending most nights out with 
friends, compared to just 17 percent of their French counter- 
parts. Forty percent of UK youth had sex before age 15, com- 
pared with 15 percent of Polish teens. They drank nearly four 
times as much as the Italians, and, perhaps most saliently, had 
the lowest sense of subjective well-being among all the youth 
surveyed. 

But to what degree was the report accurate, and how much 
of it was hyperbole? The Independent's Paul Vallely quickly dis- 
missed it as just another tabloid chapter in the UK's ongoing 
moral panic about its feral children. “Consider the hugely var- 
ied responses,” he observed, “Everyone sees in it confirma- 
tion of their pre-existing worldview. It’s an indictment of our 
dog-eat-dog society. It showed how the furious pace of techni- 
cal and cultural change is accelerating childhood depression 
and behavioural problems. It confirmed how rubbish New La- 
bour has been on eradicating poverty. It is the result of market 
forces pushing children to act, dress and consume like adults. 
Itis the fault of junk food, computers and paedophiles lurking 
round every corner. Pick your prejudice, you can find the evi- 
dence here.” 





Others were neither as sure nor as reassuring. Veteran col- 
umnist Mary Dejevksy noted that “while Labour politicians 
swerved frantically away from accepting the findings - vari- 
ously blaming Margaret Thatcher, the subjectivity of the cat- 
egories, or the supposed obsolescence of the statistics — large 
numbers of people across the country breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. Here was documentary support for their fears. After ten 
years of official assurances that things were only getting better 
— greater all round prosperity, less child poverty, more nurs- 
eries, fewer teenage pregnancies, and improved exam results 
— callers and emailers embraced the Unicef findings as an al- 
ternative truth more in line with their own experience.” 

Around the nation, airtime was cleared for cathartic phone- 
ins, heated discussions, and a torrent of contributors that sim- 
ply would not stop. As if sensing that many of the problems 
might in part stem from the government's unparalleled obses- 
Sion with monitoring, measuring and homogenising the very 
children it once sought to cherish, many former Labour advi- 
sors suddenly sought to introduce daylight between their ideas 
and those of the heavily surveilled nanny state. Neil Lawson 
ofthe Labour think-tank Compass bleakly admitted: “Society 
is hollowing out, but not just in the rotting boroughs of south 
London. The middle classes are anxious too. Many are richer 
but few seem happier. Mental illness abounds. White-collar 
jobs are outsourced to India. Everyone looks for meaning in 
their lives — but all they find is shopping." 

"The reason our children's lives are the worst among eco- 
nomically advanced countries is because we are a poor version 
ofthe USA," he said. "So the UsA comes second from bottom 
and we follow behind. The age of neo-liberalism, even with 
the human face that New Labour has given it, cannot stem the 
tide of the social recession capitalism creates." 

Others claimed that Labour had conducted a botched experi- 
ment in social engineering through financial incentives that 
favored full-time work for all parents, except the super rich or 
the desperately deprived. Popular psychologist and Affluenza 
author Oliver James called on the UK to raise the status of be- 
ing a parent over the status of the worker-consumer. “Being 
а stay at home mother has a lower опе than that of a street- 
sweeper," he lamented, adding that after spending a decade. 
trying to advise the current administration, they had done al- 
most the exact opposite of what was needed. 

But what if the behaviour of broken British children is less a 
violent reaction to their inadequate pasts than calculated defi- 
ance against their hopeless futures? Looking ahead, demog- 
raphers and sociologists have begun to map out the down- 
ward trajectory on the bell curve called "progress." They've 
spotted trouble — the kind of trouble that may already be writ- 


ten in the faces of today’s teens’ older siblings. In their Class 
of 2005 survey, LSE economist Nick Bosanquet, along with 
Blair Gibbs ofthe independent think tank Reform, branded 
Britain's under-35s the “IPOD Generation" — insecure, pres- 
sured, over-taxed and debt-ridden. Warning that Britain was 
ata generational tipping point when it came to quality of life, 
they argued, “The common perception is that today's young 
people have it easy. But the true position of young people is 


their younger siblings to emulate. Mom and Dad aren’t much 
better. By blowing their children’s inheritance on 8o percent 
of the UK's luxury good purchases, from suvs to cruises and 
antiwrinkle creams, Britain’s baby-boomers seem hell bent on 
ensuring that, even without coming resource shortages such 
as Peak Oil, their offspring will be the first generation in living 
memory to have a lowered standard of living. 
The economic impact of baby boomers is certainly no sur- 
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thrown into stark relief when compared to their parents . . . 
who enjoyed many advantages of which the younger genera- 
tion can now only dream, including a generous welfare state, 
free universal higher education, secure pensions and a sub- 
stantial rise in housing equity which has augmented their life- 
time savings.” 

Others have called the tripling of housing costs in under a 
decade the largest generational asset transfer - from young 
and poor to old and rich — in UK history, and it is almost cer- 
tainly the key factor contributing to both the nation’s plum- 
meting birth-rate and its record £1.2 trillion in personal debt, 
a figure that puts even the most voracious American consumer 
to shame. Debt, whether measured in a natal deficit or angry 
letters from the bank, is a sure sign that the good times are up, 
because the only way the pretence of affluence can be contin- 
ued is if tomorrow’s hardship is used to pay for today's brief 
consumer whims. 

The first stirrings of major intergenerational conflict are al- 
ready being noted. The basic rights of the recent past—a safe 
job, free education and healthcare, secure homes to raise a 
family, a modest but comfortable old age - have slipped quiet- 
ly away, all to be replaced by a myriad of vapid lifestyle choices 
and glittery consumer trinkets. Excluded from a national so- 
cial housing scheme sold off by their parents, unwilling to 
give birth in the UK’s draconian new system of rental accom- 
modation which gives tenants no more than six months grace 
from eviction, and unable to afford homes of their own in 
85 percent of the country, today’s IPOD generation is stunt- 
ed: trapped halfway between childhood and adulthood. It 
now takes them until 34, on average, before they can afford a 
house, let alone have a family of their own. Little surprise that 
they are such a woeful models of grown-up responsibility for 


prise to those in the city, who have long described the boom- 
er charge through the decades as the “pig in the pipeline.” As 
Channel 4’s economics correspondent Faisal Islam observed, 
“They embraced social liberalism, flower power and a large 
state when they were teenagers, and low taxes, a smaller state 
and loadsamoney individualism in their period of high dis- 
posable income. Then on the realisation of their own mor- 
tality, up goes spending on the health service and pensions. 
Fifty to 64 year-olds also have the largest carbon footprints 

— 20 percent bigger than other age groups - yet the climate 
change phenomenon will not affect them. Perhaps we are see- 
ing the scary sight of a generation that has been rather brutal 
in getting its own way squeezing everything it can out of its 
children." 

Or, as Conservative MP David Willetts, put it: “A young per- 
son could be forgiven for believing that the way in which eco- 
nomic and social policy is now conducted is little less than a 
conspiracy by the middle-aged against the young." 

No wonder the UK is increasingly repressing its youth. As 
the generational divide deepens, it makes sense for the older 
generations to stake their claim now, while they have the pow- 
er ofthe state on their side. Aside from handing out more than 
10,000 Asbos (Antisocial Behaviour Orders, a cross between 
a human parking ticket and the sort of condemned notice you 
sometimes see on the walls of derelict buildings), the petty 
misanthropy that bans hoodie-wearing teenagers from shop- 
ping malls, forces parenting classes on failing single mums, 
and allows 79 percent of police forces to impose curfews on 
children, comes easily to a nation that thought up the idea that 
its young should be seen and not heard. But never before have 
we put them under this degree of surveillance while simulta- 
neously turning a blind eye to our adult responsibilities. Sat- 
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ellites track their phones, marketeers groom them on cyber- 
space, police add the DNA from 600 innocent children a week 
to a 50,000-sample database, while libraries fingerprint them 
to borrow books — all linked by rafts of new childhood data- 
bases joining the dots. In an age of hyper-individualism we 

are recoiling from the very children we have created. Monitor- 
ing is not enough, we must be protected from them. So Con- 
servative leader David Cameron's call to "hug a hoodie" was 
mocked, but Tony Blair won praise for ignoring compelling 
crime statistics and launching a "Respect agenda" to protect 
the societies safest members (the over-50s) from those most at 
risk of crime (the under-255) 


In 2000, the country stood aghast upon hearing of ten-year- 
old Damilola Taylor, who bled to death, alone, in a public 
stairwell after being stabbed in the leg with a glass bottle by 
two boys aged 12 and 13. Fast forward through a few years of 
steadily rising violent crime rates, to the recent case ofa 19- 
year-old who raped a 79-year-old grandmother, stabbed her 
to death and then left her body to burn on a cooker — it barely 
registered on the front pages. In 2005, a Reading teen’s binge- 
drink killing of his 14-year-old friend and a 16-year-old neigh- 
bor - one of whom had his throat cut so deeply that police first 
thought he'd been decapitated - was equally forgettable. Until 
recently, victims of crime under the age of 16 didn't even make 
the official statistics. 

The downward spiral of our progeny has been done to death 
in glorious tabloid Technicolor, but rather than dwelling on 
the carnage in order to understand our own part in this trag- 
edy, we've instead moved to the role of cynical observer. Now 
we are busily examining the new life that has emerged from 
the wreckage: the Chav, Britain's very own white trash. Al- 
though the label is thought to derive from “charva” — the 
Roma word for child — it is more frequently thought to stand 
fora different and altogether more lazy, cultural shorthand: 
"council housed and violent." Mocked for their expanding 
waistlines, plummeting vocabularies, “Croydon facelift“ hair- 


styles, and a slavish devotion to gold jewellery and knocked- 
off Burberry sportswear, Chavs have become figures of chor- 
tlingly ironic ridicule by the media. But only from a distance. 
Because make no mistake, these most marginalised of chil- 
dren are neither poor nor noble savages. They throw dogs 
from bridges in front of trains. They beat fathers into comas to 
make mobile phone videos for YouTube. They are every bit as 
unpleasant as they are damaged. 

Chavs are the foot soldiers of corporate consumerism, They 
wear branded kit, congregate around halls of bland consum- 
erism - shopping centers, cinemas, fast food outlets - and 
target anyone who stands out. Their chief weapon is not sur- 
prise, but a volley of inarticulate abuse and violence backed up 
by safety in numbers. Though they suffer from a dearth of so 
many intangibles in their young lives, one thing they do not 
know is real material poverty. They own expensive sports gear, 
expensive mobiles, watch Murdoch satellite channels on large 
flatscreen TVs, and aspire to a souped-up motor with a mas- 
sive stereo system. They are not so much poor as culturally and 
imaginatively impoverished, because the main characteristic 
of Chavs is not social class but an utter lack of hope. 

Once upon a time it was possible to grow up with a genu- 
ine pride in being working class. As the UK's manufacturing 
sector declined, that pride has all but vanished. Shiny trin- 
kets have bought off whole sections of the working class. That 
Chavs seek the more crass and vulgar ostentations of material 
wealth is just a refection having been colonized by consumer 
capitalism. The Chavs are Thatcher's revenge. 


Hard as it may seem, there is one sort of youth even more de- 
monized and legally suspicious than the Chav. In this war on 
terror without end, Blair's revenge, no child is more frighten- 
ing than a Muslim one. So itis unsurprising that the group at 
the front of the queue in Britain’s criminalization of childhood 
are the country’s estimated half-million Muslim youngsters of 
South Asian origin. In many respects they are doubly margin- 
alized: once by the hypervigilant and distrustful authorities, 





who have increased stop-and-searches of South Asians by 302 
percent between 2001 and 2003, compared to a 118 percent 
increase among whites; and again by their parents, who are 
reluctant to let them integrate with the all-consuming love of 
binge-drinking and sex that constitutes stereotypical British 
youth culture, 

“While we loathe what happened,” human rights lawyer and 
cultural commentator Rajnaara Akhtar remarked shortly after 
the 7/7 tube bombings, *We recognize why and can compre- 
hend the rage." Noting that many UK-born Muslim children 
feel culturally distinct from both the inward-looking attitudes 
of their immigrant parents, and from established religious 
communities that “fail to recognise and relate to the challeng- 
es facing the youth," she argued that the turn toward extrem- 
ism is all too easy when "issues such as lack of integration, 
identity crises and their roles in this society" are left to chil- 
dren to decipher by themselves. 

Yet this is not necessarily a simple story of spiritually ablaze, 
fundamentalist Muslims rebelling against British corruption 
and decadence. Many commentators argue that by choosing to 
espouse a distorted version of militant Islam unrecognisable 
to many first-generation communities, youth are rebelling as 
much against the shortcomings of their parents as the country 
as a whole. Just like the Chavs, these youth are torturously dis- 
located from the communities that raised them. 
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As Akhtar puts it, “When depressing social predicaments 
and inadequate adult guidance are coupled with the sorrow 
and anger arising from unjust wars and occupations, the surge 
of negative emotional energy is easy prey." 

The tendency towards extremism is even easier to compre- 
hend when one considers just what exactly Muslim youth have 
to lose. Not much, according to the statistics: 35 percent of 
Muslim homes have no adults in employment, double the na- 
tional average; three-quarters of Pakistani and Bangladeshi 
children live under the poverty line compared to just a third 
of children in the country overall; and 31 percent of Muslim 
youth leave school without any qualifications, compared to 15 


percent of the total population.* Given the imbalances, per- 
haps we should not even be asking why a few young Muslims 
are turning against the society that raised them. Perhaps we 
should be asking why more of them haven't already. 


Just how much more hopeless does the situation have to be- 
come before Britain's children wake up and realise that they 
no longer want to be monitored, marketed and manipulated 
for the benefit of their elders? Is it possible to wake and warn 
them? Some would seem to have neither the skills nor the will 
to articulate their anger and isolation. If indeed they are angry. 
While Chavs appear to have been swallowed up by their corpo- 
rate clothing, it does offer them camouflage as they haunt the 
benches outside McDonalds and the faceless plains of iden- 
tikit retail parks that we built for them to inhabit. 

As a small, densely populated island that spawned both the 
industrial revolution and colonialism, Britain has a lot to tell 
the rest of the developed world in general, and America in par- 
ticular, about our common future. If the crisscrossing fault- 
lines of greed, geopolitics and social inequality do reach a 
tipping point, we may well see a conflict between youthful 
brutality and the power of old age that will only accelerate the 
decline. Maybe we should hope that our young people never 

wake. Because, if they do, Britain may soon 
be no place to grow old. 





Maria Hampton lives, writes and cycles around 
Cambridge, UK. She's currently trying to hatch an 
escape plan to opt out of a frenetic modern life, but 
still eat. 
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* Sources: Oxford Centre for Islamic Studies, Department for Work and Pen- 
sions, and the Office of National Statistics, respectively 





“We are now witnessing the final days of Western Civilization,” declared a recent 
posting on the Portland Independent Media Center website. “As this civilization decays 
around us — as the wars spread and the natural disasters increase in frequency - and as 
those trapped by western culture slowly break from their cognitive dissonance and open 
their hearts and minds, a new reality will begin to reveal itself. Our task is to let this 
transformation take its course, and to speed it along where we can." 


— Matt Ramussen 





Hello Adbusters, 
Attached is an illustration I thought I would 
submit for your consideration. It is of hunt- 
er-gatherers-post-some-social-collapse. 
Cheers. 
Michael Dawson 
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„Al. national governments dragged their heels for far too long, individuals and 
community groups formed the real charge against climate change and environ- 
mental degradation. Thankfully, there have been recent signs that the folks in 
charge are starting to get off their duffs. Some spectacular - and, in some cas- 
es, truly radical — actions have emerged, more often than not from countries 
shut out of the halls of global power. Sure, some of it may be nothing more 
than good old-fashioned politicking, reluctant change brought on by the fear 
of losing touch with a public increasingly worried about ecological ruin. And a 
few ofthese showy moves could prove to be mere distractions from a paucity of 
more substantive action. At any rate, let's hope it's just a tiny foretaste of good 


things to come. 
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Two years ago, in an effort to end Cuba's struggle with 
power blackouts, Fidel Castro sentyouth brigades out 
to distribute free compact fluorescent lightbulbs to 
replace obsolete electricity-hogging bulbs. In the last 
few months, oil-rich Venezuela has started to do the 
same, spending ten of millions to replace 31 million 
old bulbs in over three million residences, also free of 
charge. Nicaragua and Chile have plans in the works 
for similar campaigns. 


By most accounts, the nation with the single most ambitious 
plans for radical energy reform is Sweden. In 2005, while many 
other governments in the affluent West were still bickering about 
puny reductions in carbon emissions, the Swedish government. 
announced its intention to completely break the country's de- 
pendence on fossil fuels by 2020. The amount of biofuels used 
by Swedish trains, buses, taxis and private cars has been tripling 
every year since. Renewables like solar, wind and wave energy — 
combined with legacy nuclear facilities — are expected to meet 
the rest of the nations’ needs. 


in the past year, Rwanda and the semi-autonomous 
Tanzanian islands of Zanzibar have both opted for 
total bans on disposable plastic bags, endorsing the 
use of raffia bags and traditional baskets instead. 
Plastic bags were targeted as a relatively recent and 
unwelcome side effect of economic development, 
on the grounds that they clog landfills, endanger 
marine environments, and threaten the tourism in- 
dustry by creating eyesores. South Africa enacted 
a ban on free disposable bags in 2003 in favor of 
thicker ones that can be reused and recycled. 


Following; Australi: 





- the27 
member states ofthe EU are set 
to introduce incandescent bulb 
bans of their own, all in an effort 
to meet aggressive.new green- 
house gas reduction targets 
agreed upon in March. The ban 
will be the largest yet in terms of 
the:sheer number of people af- 
fected some 490 million at last 
count, about eight percent of 
Earth's human population. New 
Zealand, three US states, and two 
Canadian provinces are among 
the other regions currently con- 
sidering bans. 


——` 








Е surprised the din 
ERA I announcing that it would become the first na- 
tion to ban wasteful incandescent bulbs. Fundamentally un- 
changed since they were adopted well over a century ago, 
the traditional incandescents are to be phased out within 
three years in favor of compact florescent bulbs and emerg- 
ing, more efficient technologies like LEDs. - 





In Bangladesh, plastic shopping bags have been 


banned completely since 2002, following the dis- 
covery that plastic stuck in drainage systems was a 
main culprit in the 1988 and 1998 floods that sub- 
merged more than half ofthe country. The kingdom 
of Bhutan and several Indian provinces and munici- 
palities also have full or partial bag bans. 
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A Technological 


Forecast 


by Sergey Gerasimov 


Evolution has made three attempts to create a hy- 
per-multicellular organism: an ant-hill, commu- 
nism, and the internet. The last attempt seems to be 
crowned with success. 

The first global net wás way more complex than a 
human brain, because it included lots of individual 
brains as its parts. Without brains, it would just have 
been a huge pile of hi-tech junk. But with them, it 
was a colonial organism, like Volvox. 

Forgot what Volvox is? It's a stunningly beautiful 
microscopic ball of individual cells; each of them 
can survive on its own if separated from the colony. 
That creature, bright-green and transparent, swims 
gracefully in our ponds and ditches, seeking sun- 
light as persistently as some of us seek the truth. 

Ten years ago, mankind consisted of many uncon- 
nected individuals and one big human Volvox, unit- 
ed by the computer network. But this thing grows: 
everyone's mind may be attached to the netin about 
a decade. One great hyper-multicellular Thing is 
sprouting all over the planet. 

Is the Thing alive? Sort of. Can it think? No, of 
course not, notas we think of thinking. The reason, 
as we see it, is already as ancient as primitive photot- 
ropism: the Thing will have something else, much 
more effective. Can the Thing act? Why not? 

If I were in its place I would do three simple 
things. 

First I would tame people. I'd play with human 
children, and with adults too, though they're not so 
important. I'd play with them, train them, chang- 
ing their brain, maturing the skills absolutely use- 
less for an independent, conscious human being, 
but necessary for a blind, but qualified slave. They 
would never notice that paradox. They're so patheti- 
cally short-sighted. 

I would eradicate the idea of the significance of an 
individual human life, so the gamers would main- 
ly do four things: kill, kill, rehearse violent behay- 
iors by quarreling with parents or teachers, and kill 


again with increasing skill. Growing up, a single hu- 
man child would kill thousands or even millions of 
virtual human beings. It'd take less than one genera- 
tion to change the moral values. I mean, to swap the 
panhuman values for pancomputer ones. 

The next task would be to improve people's genes. 

Hey, aren't you surprised to see how easily your. 
sons absorb numbers, codes, programs, keys, but- 
tons, and artificial languages? A 12-year-old boy's 
hands can sweep over the keyboard with a skill and 
efficiency that was inaccessible to most educated 
adults ten years ago. Why does nobody notice this 
tremendous and biologically impossible change? 
Why doesn’t anybody say the words “selective breed- 
ing," though the truth is self-evident? 

How did the Thing achieve it? 

Idon't know. Im too slow to know it. Maybe, it fed 
tons of carefully selected porno to us, shaping the 
sexual tastes ofa great number of men. In that way it 
attained a great statistical effect. Then it used com- 
puter dating to combine our genes with pinpoint ac- 
curacy. Soon our babies were born with the natural 
disposition to love the Thing and to work for it. 

And the third thing I would do is obvious. 

I would invent a cell phone, which, between you 
and me, is nota phone at all. 

Of course, cell phones. People are so crazy about 
them that I don't understand how mankind could 
survive 20 years ago without talking on them and 
pressing those adorable little buttons. It certainly 
couldn't. Oh, yeah, you've already got it: these toys 
are an interface, a means that allows anyone to be 
connected to the Thing whenever and wherever he 
or she is. 

My friend's son, an 18-month-old child, is lying 
on the sofa. He pushes away a cute toy monkey and 
grabs his mother's cell phone. The concentration 
wrinkles his face, making it look like a soaked ap- 
ple. He isn't playing, he's working; he doesn't need 
games anymore. Wow, he succeeded! He plays some 
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music, then chooses another melody, then looks at 
something on the screen. 

We are doomed. Our world, I mean, the world of 
forests, lakes, murmuring insects, dewy sunrises, 
a brush of a gossamer thread on your cheek on an 
autumn day, or dreamy stars overhead, the world 
where sun-drenched little yards smelled of wildflow- 
ers and freshly-mowed grass will never exist again. 
This world’s being erased like the out-of-date data 
on a hard drive. We'll live without all those things 
like Munchausen’s horse lived without its rear end. 
If we extrapolate today’s trends, we'll see that our 
grandchildren, myopic and addicted to cyber-sex, 
will spend 24 hours a day online. But it will only be 
the beginning. 

With time, Volvox will turn into a structure resem- 
bling а sponge. The cells ofa sponge can be separat- 
ed, but they can’t survive alone for a long time. Now 
we call it internet addiction. In fifty years the term 
will be as ridiculous as “air addiction” or “sleep ad- 
diction.” We will be able to do without sleep, butnot 
without the Thing. Being online will be as important 
for us as breathing. 

You know, a sponge already has specialized cellu- 
lar types. So, if I were in the Thing’s place, I would 
take care of the specialization now, or in the imme- 
diate future, I would push ahead with genetic engi- 
neering. I'd need different types of human bodies in 
a few decades: bodies that would serve as digestive 
cells, epidermal cells. As leukocytes, of course. As 
thread-cells, maybe. Did I forget something? Oh, 
yes, repairing cells or something. 

My friend's young wife is in my room. Yeah, you're 
right, it’s a love affair. She’s beautiful. She enjoys 
unisex haircuts and body piercing. Her lower lip is 
pierced, so are her ears, her navel, her nipples, and 
I suppose something else. Those metal rings hinder 
her from kissing and making love. 

And when her baby tries to pull — Oh, he can pull. 

She thinks it's artistic. 

“Why do you need it?” I ask. 

“You're so old-fashioned,” she answers. 

She is in love. Not with me, with my computer. Her 
own is not connected to the internet yet. So she is 
around, trying to distract me and take my place in 
front of the monitor. She wants to be near her be- 
loved, even to look like it. 

The whole human progress is already channeled. 
We could make a trip to the moon or to the bottom. 
ofthe Mariana Trench 50 years ago, but we can't do 
it now: the Thing doesn't welcome distractions. In 


1969, the early internet, then called ARPANET, was 
brought online. The last trip to the moon was in 
1972. Pretty close. While the philosophizing snail of 
mankind crawls ahead as slowly as before, the digi- 
tal cheetahs made a striking start. 

Our future is determined; millions of people pol- 
ish up software in blind haste from morning till 
night; sometimes they work nightlong as if afraid of 
being late. Industry, education, medicine, science, 
finances, military forces, everything and everywhere 
is computer controlled. Or will be. 

My friend is a programmer. His hair is long and 
tousled. He's as thin as a dried dragonfly. His eyes 
are pink: he never gets enough sleep. Sometimes we 
play tennis together. He has an unbelievable slice 
serve: I can never guess how the ball will bounce. 

“You can't do that again," I say. 

He serves again and says, "I can't explain how I do 
that. I just think differently." 

Five minutes later a big and very crumpled cello- 
phane bag inflated by wind flies across the court 
slowly like a drowsy specter. My friend stops and 
looks at the bag, transfixed. 

“I know how а tennis hyper-ball looks in the fourth 
dimension,” he says and points to the bag. "It looks 
just like that!" I see a wild flame in his eyes and un- 
derstand that he really thinks differently. As differ- 
ently as a Martian. And nothing can be done about 
it. 

Good news, at last: everyone except some old 
grumblers will become happier and happier with 
years. Our bodies will be much healthier than they 
are now; alcohol and narcotics will become as stupid 
as cutting one's nose off. Most of our problems to- 
day will become insignificant. Our grandsons won't 
fight anymore: wars and terrorism appear where the 
gradient of the ideological field is the largest. Make 
the ideological field uniform — and you'll have no 
wars. 

What about our soul, which, like a raindrop on 
the glass, reflects in minute details the indifferent 
world, a drop which feels so alone and senseless 
among thousands of other drops? It will slide down 
and merge into others, becoming a part ofa current; 
it will flow perhaps to a huge godless ocean, which 
none of us can imagine now. 


Sergey Gerasimov is a Ukraine-based writer and novelist. 
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by Michael Hey 


Picture yourselfin a railway carriage. The bench is crumbling 
beneath you, and the ambient temperature is unnaturally high. 
The obese man beside you is sweating profusely. His steaming 
armpits are making you nauseous. 

And the train you are on is screaming towards an abyss. 

When James Watt pioneered the steam engine, it powered 
a revolution. Watt's ingenuity helped launch us on a roll- 
er coaster ride of innovation and invention. In the 240 years 
that followed, scientists and engineers have met humanity's 
greatest challenges with astounding ingenuity and gusto. One 
must concede, however, that some challenges are greater than 
others. 

Who is willing to gamble that technology will save us on a 
dying planet? Who's got the backup plan? 

The engineers have been doing their bit. They've already built 
a better lightbulb; why aren't we using it? The Australian gov- 
ernment has stepped in to force a switch. In three year's time, 
in Australia, incandescent bulbs will be a thing of the past. 


Will we also wait until our governments force us to drive hy- 
brid cars, before we shift gears? Ferdinand Porsche built the 
first hybrid in 1898 but for some reason, the concept of ef- 
ficiency never fueled our collective imagination. The name 
Porsche went on to become synonymous with power and 
performance. 

Time for a cultural rethink. Perhaps the backup plan has 
been with us all along. Driving hybrids can be a smooth start, 
but the simple answer is to drive less. Pedal power can crank 
bicycle wheels, and brain power can awaken the ingenuity dor- 
mant within. 

Itonly takes an extra sweater to live comfortably with tem- 
perature set down a notch. 

Cultural ingenuity is not just about a less energy intensive 
lifestyle, but also about filling the void created by withdrawal; 
not about depriving ourselves of the things we want, but real- 
izing that we never wanted them in the first place. We all un- 
derstand the need to reduce jet travel. Cultural ingenuity is not 
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just about flying less, but also about understanding that con- 
stant teleportation has left us with nothing but cultural jet-lag. 

There are signs of cultural ingenuity everywhere. In Vancou- 
ver, Akiko Otsu is heading out into the community garden 
where she tends a small plot of land. She is an active mem- 
ber of the Organic Life Circle, a group dedicated to passing on 
century old knowledge about real food. 

These beans, tomatoes and daikon radishes will not, taken 
by themselves, sustain her household, but they do feed the 
soul. When she does shop, it is at the local farmers’ market. 
Akiko knows that cultural ingenuity lies beyond technological 
innovation. The last thing she wants for her family is Monsan- 
to's latest designer yam. 

We sense that our current crop of problems is not going to 
get fixed from within the techno mindset that conjured it. But 
are we primed to recognize the answers, as they smack us in 
the face? Will we spot the pathfinders, like the philosopher 
Terence McKenna, who warned us to stop consuming culture 


and to start creating our own roadshow? 

Will we recognize the big ideas floating in our midst, and are 
we ready to grab them, meld them and claim them as our own? 
Ideas like “Pronoia” perchance? 

Pronoia, according to Rob Brezsny “is the understanding 
that the universe is fundamentally friendly.” 

Let's return the favor, by being friendly to the universe for 
once. 

Cultural ingenuity involves us all. No one will be left out. 
And as you ponder your own role, consider this hypothesis, 
courtesy of Rob Brezsny, from his book Pronoia is the Anti- 
dote to Paranoia: “Evil is boring. Cynicism is idiotic. Fear is a 
bad habit. Despair is lazy. Joy is fascinating. Love is an act 
of heroic genius. Pleasure is our birthright. Receptivity is a 
superpower." 
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go green or die 


australia's eco dilemma 


by Mark Lynas 


1 don't generally give real-estate advice, but here's a tip - don't 
buy property in Australia. One of the world's greatest pollut- 
ers is now one ofthe hardest-hit by climate change. Farms 
are being abandoned, livestock destroyed and cities are wilt- 
ing in the heat, as perennial drought tightens its grip. In years 
to come huge areas of land will be abandoned, and widening 
zones ofthe country will become essentially uninhabitable. 
Ifyou own land or property anywhere outside the wetter 
tropical north or cooler Tasmania, get ready to sell it now 
— preferably to a climate-change denier. There's plenty of de- 
niers still around. One of them heads the government. 
I wrote recently in this column that the Arctic has likely 
passed a crucial climatic tipping point, beyond which the ice 


cap will disappear in its entirety whatever we do with green- 
house gas emissions. I now think a tipping point has also 
been crossed in Australia, pitching the continent into a per- 
manently drier climate regime that will wipe out most of its 
agricultural base and leave its cities constantly threatened by 
water shortages, heatwaves and uncontrollable wildfires. Fol- 
lowing five years of below-average rainfall, water managers 
are now talking about this being the “worst drought for 1,000 
years". They should be so lucky. Global temperatures are now 
as high as they have been for 6,000 years, and in a couple of 
decades will be reaching heights not seen since the last inter- 
glacial, 135,000 years ago. This is the scale of drought we're 
talking about here. Australia's new climate will be different 
from anything ever experienced since humans first settled on 
the continent. 

Australia's story has all the elements ofa Shakespearean 
tragedy, especially in the way its leaders have dragged every- 
one else down with their blindness and greed. John Howard's 
government has for more than a decade been mired in global- 
warming denial, partly as a badge of loyalty to the Bush ad- 
ministration, which it also supported with troops in Iraq. Not 
content with negotiating an eight percent increase in allow- 
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able carbon dioxide emissions at the 1997 Kyoto talks, Howard 
then refused to ratify the agreement on the now-familiar basis 
that it could harm the economy. As one of the world’s biggest 
producers of coal, Australia’s contribution to global warming 
even extends outside its own boundaries. “I’m not going to be- 
tray those associated with the resource industry,” Howard re- 
plied, when asked his opinion of the Stern report. 

But national politics, as it has been here in the UK, is now in 
a period of rapid transition. Australia saw the largest turnout 
for the November 4th global climate demonstrations (bigger 
even than London). A recent poll put climate change third on 
the list of people’s top perceived threats to the country (after 
international terrorism and nuclear proliferation). Media cov- 
erage of global warming has been enormous, allowing opposi- 
tion politicians to portray Howard’s governments “asleep on 
the watch” while farmers suffer and livestock die in the dusty 
outback. 

The government's response has been to turn a reluctant, 
pale shade of green. It remains committed to meeting its ab- 
surd 108 percent Kyoto target, even without formally acceding 
to the protocol and even though doing so is “not going to be 
easy,” according to environment minister lan Campbell. Econ- 


Great Barrier Reef, off Queensland 


omy minister Peter Costello has given lukewarm support to an 
international carbon trading system. A hefty federal grant has 
also been announced for a solar power project in Victoria - but 
millions more are going towards new coal projects which ei- 
ther burn more “efficiently” or might one day capture and 
store CO2 underground. The government is not about to kick 
its fossil fuel addiction any time soon. 

All this confusion of denial and delay is particularly tragic, 
given that Australia is one of the few countries in the world 
that could comparatively easily have converted to a 100 per 
cent renewable energy economy, primarily by harnessing its 
vast solar power potential: with huge, cloud-free desert areas, 
all of Australia's electricity could easily come from the sun. 
This is Australia's real shame — by staying trapped in denial for 
so long, it is now too late to save itself as soaring temperatures 
gradually transform this giant and varied continent into one of 
the most parched and desolate land surfaces on earth. 


Mark Lynas is an environmental journalist and author of High 
Tide: News From a Warming World. This article first appeared in 
The New Statesman, November 2006. 
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To label the lack ofan accurate body count 
in Iraq as "the death of investigative journal- 
ism," as did Sean Condon in Adbusters #70, 

is naive and counterproductive. Lam a jour- 
nalist who has probably been in more war 
zones that Mr. Condon - over thirty at last 
count - and while I share his horror at both 
the war and its casualties, his wild assertions 
smack ofthe very propaganda of which he is 
so rightly critical. 

The "official" number of Iraqi dead is often 
quoted at around 50,000, while The Lancet es- 
timates 600,000. Yet Mr. Condon consigns 
investigative journalism to the same tragic 
graveyard for being unable to find out who is 
right. First, doing sums is not investigative 
journalism; second, it would take literally an 
army of census takers, coroners and foren- 
sic scientists, if they could stay alive, to come 
even close to an accurate number. Remember 
Bosnia? Unmarked mass graves were being 
uncovered long after the fighting finished 
and the true number of dead, justas in Viet- 
nam, may never be known. 

So letus not get sidetracked by the simplis- 
tic game of damning the messengers, one 
hundred of whom have been killed while try- 
ing cover this outrage. That merely distracts 
us from the appalling fact that the figure of 
Iragi dead is in the tens of thousands. Un- 
thinking ranters like Mr. Condon should 
look elsewhere to vent their perfectly valid 
wrath. 

John Scully 

Dwight, Ontario, Canada. 


In his “Blueprint for a New Left” (Adbusters 
#70), Kalle Lasn wrote that "we're still afraid 

- of being labelled unpatriotic, anti-Se- 
mitic, soft on terror.” Do you mean that we 
shouldn't be afraid to be anti-Semitic, and 
damn the labels they throw at us? I also re- 
call your wonderful “Outing the Jews” com- 
ments a few issues ago. Are you declaring 
open season on the Jews? If o, please give 
me some advance notice before you incite 
your гај to smash the windows of Jewish 
shopkeepers. 

Todd Shapiro 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


1 received Adbusters #70 today and was disap- 
pointed in Kalle Lasn's suggestions for ways 
to dip our heads in the water of the new left, 
mainly because of his mandate that “which- 
ever way you look at it, abortion is a tragedy." 
Women and our allies have fought hard and 
long to define our existence and experiences 
for ourselves. For you to define the experi- 
ence of abortion as “a tragedy” for all of us 
who have had an abortion or who will have 
one is condescending and ignorant. How can 
you claim to know what having an abortion is 
to every woman? Mine wasn’t a tragedy, and 
no matter how much you try to tell me it was, 
it just wasn't. I won't be continuing my sub- 
scription and instead will be looking for an- 
other magazine that promotes curiosity and 
the search for knowledge, as opposed to a di- 
dactic, misogynist approach. 

Carey E. McDougall 

Canton, Ohio, USA 


For years, we progressives and feminists have con- 
centrated on the human rights aspect of abortion — 
a women's right to do what she wants with her own 
body. But there are ethical and spiritual dimensions 
to abortion which we cannot continue to dismiss out 
of hand. Until we are willing to honestly engage 
with the issue in its entirety, we on the left will con- 
tinue to be lost at sea. — Kalle Lasn 


Iwas very surprised to see in issue #70 the 
praising of Muhammad Yunus, who won 
the Nobel Peace Prize for his microcredit 
scheme. Grameen Bank's high interest rates 
run to nearly 25 percent. Vandana Shiva, a 
prominent ecofeminist and activist who 1 
am sure you've heard of, has openly criti- 
cized Yunus and the bank. Yunus is by no 


As a part of a class, my partner 
Bruce Bowman installed this 
sculptural work at the Sylvania 
Campus of Portland Community 
College. The assignment was to 
place a piece ofwork in a specific 
site in a way that makes a com- 
ment on the site. Bruce wandered 
out past the cafeteria to the large 
patio that unfortunately is used 
mostly fora smoking area. As a 
result, this area has basically be- 
come a huge ashtray — so Bruce 
decided to show people exactly 
what they had done. 

Deb Scott 

Portland, Oregon, USA 


means changing the orthodoxy of capital- 
ism; he is doing exactly what capitalism does. 
He is lending money with high interest rates 
and making a ridiculous profit while telling 
these women what to grow and how to grow 
it. Sound like the 1MF much? The only dif- 
ference is that instead of going through the 
government, he is going through people who 
do not know the difference. With the extreme 
leftist views (almost to the point of absurdity) 
your magazine has, I would think you would 
throw rocks and stones at Yunus. I urge you 
to take another look at the practices of Gra- 
meen Bank before you put Yunus up as an 
infallible person helping the poor out of the 
good of his heart. 

Emily Sullivan 

New Jersey, USA 


Microcredit is an administratively expensive mod- 
el - that's why regular banks don't deal in small 
loans. Microcredit banks must charge higher inter- 
est rates о compensate for their overhead, or they 
wouldn't be around for long. This is not to say that 
the model is perfect, but it has not been without 
noteworthy successes. — Eds. 


ISRAEL 


1 have long appreciated Adbusters, but you 
have really gone over the edge in your hyper- 


critical stance toward Israel. It's gone way 
beyond just criticism ofa state. Instead of 
criticizing a flawed democracy, you have de- 
monized it. Do you think Adbusters would last 
a day in most of the nations of the world? Do 
you think you would lasta day in most na- 
tions of the world? Do you agree with the Ira- 
nian President that the world would be better 
off without Israel, or did he mean Jews? Do 
you know anything about Jewish history, or 
Jewish contributions to the world, or about 
Jewish suffering? Are you not able to at least 
try to place some of that knowledge into an 
understanding of modern Israel? Do you not 
fora second believe that the steadfast refusal 
ofthe enormous Arab states to recognize Is- 
rael has something to do with crisis after cri- 
sis in that part of the world? 

Paul Foer 

Annapolis, Maryland, USA 


TAKING ACTION 


Pve figured you out. Ever since I got my first 
issue, I realized there was something odd 
about your magazine. I was young and a lot 
of what I read was new, but something irked 
my soul. Eventually, your magazine got on 
my nerves, not helped by the fact that the 
jammer group I met with, once, was a flop 
and my left Blackspot fell apart. 





You piss me off. It used to get me mad that 
you rarely offered solutions, just illustrated 
problems. But get it- you're not that pre- 
sumptuous. People are tired of top-down, 
"we're on the job,” crap solutions from illu- 
sory power. 

There are only two ways to respond to such 
a magazine: 1) do nothing, get cynical, suck; 
2) DO SOMETHING! 

Thank you, Adbusters, you've made it clear 
why I should be pissed, and now I've got to 
fix it. In the meantime, РИ try to figure out 
what the hell Design Anarchy was about and 
why it cost so much. 

Brad Lesjale 

Grand Prairie, Texas, USA 





I'm really frustrated with all the people who 
read Adbusters and accept the general mes- 
sage but fail to find any kind of solution in 
it. Generally, they are my age and educated, 
but certainly a person whose motives, ideals 
and sense of self directly correspond with the 
specific goods and services they consume. 
The problem is, the solution that these peo- 
ple are looking for is one in which they will 
be able to continue in their lives and levels 
of consumption with as little disruption as 
possible. Unfortunately, this justis not pos- 
sible. This is why they don't like Adbusters. 
‘They cannot alter their paradigm to accept 





JUST POO IT. 


1 just love Nike — the shoes, 
the shirts, the hats. There 
is not a piece of clothing I 
own that doesn't bear the 
Nike logo. One morning! 
realized that even my shit 
was shaped like the Nike 
logo. I wonder, is there 
something wrong with my 
stomach or my mind? 

(No turds were harmed in 
the making ofthis poster. 
The poo is made from plas- 
tic putty and oil paint.) 

Chen Hangfeng 

Shanghai, China 





the truth: the so-called quality of life we enjoy 
today cannot be sustained and they will have 
to relinquish it. 

So if you're reading Adbusters and find that 
they're whining about obvious things and not 
suggesting anything better, look a little deep- 
er, and maybe you'll realize that it's your own 
natural desire to remain a consumer that is 
hampering you. 

Liam Collins 

Canada 


I took a look at «truecosteconomics.org» 
and I found myself in a depressing position. 
Tam a Police Foundations student at Hum- 
ber College who works at the front desk of 


residence. I sitat the desk reading your ar- 
ticles on economics and browsing the web- 
site, and every now and then I look up, check 
the faces of the students who pass by and 
think to myself, "these people could give a 
shit about what's happening to our environ- 
ment, never mind what the economic reper- 
cussions of global warming are." I see the 
unmistakable faces of the self-involved teen- 
ager looking out for number one. I see the 
faces that express their discontent with soci- 
ety and then mask it with drugs and cloth- 
ing that they believe makes them “individu- 
als” and therefore rebels of sorts. I see the 
faces of the determined so brainwashed with 
"getting the grade" and "making it big" that. 


they forget about the things in life that actu- 
ally matter. I see faces far too entertained, 
pre-occupied, scared and angry to give a fuck 
about anything else except themselves. I see 
past the faces into the minds of people who, 
at the very heart of the matter, have no time 
or energy to concentrate on ideas like “the 
big picture.” I look in the mirror and see all 
those faces. I close my eyes and feel all of 
those minds. 

Iwonder, has North America slid so far into 
the “me, me, me society” that we can no lon- 
ger see outside the box? How do you spark 
passion without care or interest? 

Daniel Hinch 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Im an architecture student 
at Dalhousie University; 1 
worked with three other 
students on an installation 
this summer in Halifax ti- 
tled "Walking the Park." It 
was a tongue-in-cheek criti- 
cism of our fixation on tam- 
ing, packaging, and selling 
nature in our consumerist 
society. 

Asher deGroot (with David 

Gallaugher, Kevin James and 
Jacob Jebailey) 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Browsing through the magazine aisle ofa 
convenience store I find Adbusters. Fun fact: 
The convenience store is owned by Carlos 


Slim Helá, the third richest man in the world. 


Ironic, huh? I buy the magazine for the price 
of 120 Mexican pesos (about eleven US dol- 
lars). This amount could buy me four ordi- 
nary magazines or 24 newspapers, but I jus- 
tify my purchase by telling myselfthat the 
ideas are worth the money. I step outside the 
convenience store and into the biggest mall 
in the city. I'm meeting a friend. We walk 
around the mall and decide to go into Star- 
bucks, where I buy а caramel frappuccino 
and a panini, vegetarian panini. I read Ad- 
busters while my friend goes to the bathroom. 


My friend takes out her Mac Powerbook, 

and we make use of the wireless internet in 
the coffee shop. When it's time to leave, she 
drives me to the nearest subway station. At 
least I’m using public transport. I read my Ad- 
busters in the subway. 

The middle-class left. Aren't we hypocriti- 
cal? We mix our leftist tendencies with our 
rightist desires, and make itall work out 
somehow. What I most admire about the 
middle-class right is that they are what they 
are and they are proud of it. The middle-class 
left shames itself for being bourgeois, but 
doesn’t want to change its status either. That 
is the problem. We have to be proud of what 
we are, we should find a way of justifying 








ourselves, or we will not be able to change 
whatis around us. 

Jimena Veloz 

Mexico City, Mexico 


THE MUSIC INDUSTRY 


There is a movement that is systematically 
revolutionizing the at-times archaic and re- 
strictive music industry, something that is 
getting people to turn more and more to local 
music and realize that is more out there than. 
the Top 40. People are discovering, enjoy- 
ing, and supporting independent music ata 
stunning rate, so much so that the term “in- 
die” has lostits original meaning. As much 





Here are three photos that | feel represent my mental environment 
pretty clearly. They were taken last year when I lived in Paris. 
Eleanor Church 
UK 


as it pains me too see 13-year-old girls rav- 
ing about the last Babyshambles album or 
whatever, their taste in music is vastly more 
eclectic (and reputable) than the radio diet of 
pre-millenium pop I was reduced to at that 
age. And why is that? One may disdainful- 
ly brand something a “MySpace band," but 
websites that allow artists to broadcast their 
music to the entire world, for free, are what 
are radically transforming the way we lis- 
ten. Yes, there are the mainstream, neo-boy 
bands that might stand for everything you are 
against, but there is the folk duo from To- 
peka, the Korean Christian pop star and the 
Berlin punk outfit you would otherwise never 
have heard as well. The “MySpace bands" are 
the revolutionaries of music, and the internet 
is what is connecting them, their music, their. 
ideas to the world. It may sound cheesy, but 
in a world where censorship and advertis- 
ing attempt to dictate to us what we want, the 
technology, information and music revolu- 
tions are all three working hand in hand. 

Caley Desmond 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 


WORKING LIFE 


Тат а designer. I work in Tokyo. When I 
came here 18 months ago, I was told that it 
would be hard to get a decent job. Especial- 
ly if you don't mind having a life on the side. 
So when I gota job as Art Director fora bi- 
cultural design agency - with managers and 
employees from Japan, UK and Australia — I 
considered myselfa lucky potato. 

Before Christmas, I was developing a cute 
online game as promotion for the company. 
Small Santa's are racing down a track to win 
presents. A title was proposed, featuring a 
play off of the word “Snatch.” I didn't get it 
The editor said that it had a “fun and quirky 
twist” to it, and I was told to move on. 

Still it didn’t feel right, so I ran a check, and 
found the word’s other meaning. Naturally, 
Itold the project manager that I was worried 
on the behalf of the company. I was told to 
proceed. I called an English teacher from a 
respected Tokyo university. He said he con- 
sidered the title to be British pub humor, 
“but in a public context, sexist and profane. 

I said to my employer, “For religious rea- 
sons, I cannot take part in a project that 
mocks a Christian tradition using sexist and 
profane vocabulary.” Instantaneously, I was 
presented before the managers and the presi- 





Many of the materials | have used in my re- 
cent work are acquired through petty theft 
from various megacorps, a particular fa- 
vorite being HSBC (perspex presentation 
materials, leaflets, etc.). Other materi- 

als are from waste disposal skips or sim- 
ply found on London's pavements. In this 
work, the silhouette of an Alaskan forest 
(from a photo of an aurora) has been care- 
fully cut into a discarded fragment of lami- 


nate flooring. 
Simon Brewster 
London, UK 





dent of the company. 

“We understand that you wish to boycott 
the project,” they said, “using your religious 
beliefs as blackmail. When you work here, we 
expect you to leave your spirituality, philoso- 
phy or religion on the doorstep.” 

Interesting, I thought. What a rare mix: 
honesty and discrimination in the same cock- 
tail. More ingredients were added in sugary 
fashion: “There is only one philosophy here 
ur business philosophy." 

Iwas no longer sad. This was plainly amus- 
ing. If philosophy - for опе — concerns itself 
with how to live one's life, what one knows, 
can know, and how one knows it, how can I 
leave that to a company or a corporation? 

Fourteen days later, I resigned my position. 

Per-Ole Lind 

Danish Graphic Designer, living in Tokyo 





SLOWING DOWN 


Nevermind a “slow down week,” it should be 
slow down year! Especially for those mate- 
rialistic masters of the universe south of the 
border that are driving this hellbound train 
called Earth. 

Angelo L. Latone 

Canada 


1recommend coming and checking out the 


Andalusian people of Spain. They are cultur- 
ally slow and love it. Everything takes forever 
and there is very little crimbo hype. Their 
motto is “poco a poco” or if you are lucky 
“poquito a poco.” This means “little by lit- 
tle," and they all say it to you, especially if you 
are rushing anything. 

Josh Shenton 

UK 








One of the newspapers down here, report- 
ing on the ethanol meeting between Bush 
and Lula last week, ran a picture of the two 
which sums up the entirety of Bush's inten- 
tion on this trip. The photo, which is comi- 





cal and almost sad, shows Bush clinging to 
Lula, like a boy seeking protection from his 
mother. He has on his face his usual goofy 
smirk, but beneath that a detectable veneer 
of vulnerability, he knows he's losing ground 
in Latin America, he knows Chavez is assem- 
bling a monstrous anti-Bush rally in Argenti- 
na to parallel Bush's visit to Uruguay, and he 
knows that wherever he goes there are thou- 
sands of angry Latinos shouting at him and 
ready to kill him, and he knows that Lula, in 
that moment, is his protector. Lula, on the 
other hand, is almost cringing - Bush's hug 
goes beyond the diplomatic grasp that is usu- 
ally employed in these situations, crossing 
into the realm of the childish, and further- 
more Lula knows that the man hugging him 
is tlie very symbol of gringo exploitation, and 
you can just see him thinking, “Dammit! My 
approval ratings are going to drop the mo- 
ment the people see this.” 

Maybe what we are seeing here is the end 
of the Monroe Doctrine. Rather than Ameri- 
can presidents swallowing their scruples and 
propping up corrupt Latin American presi- 
dents, on this trip it’s the other way around. 

Jerry Toth, foreign correspondent 

Quito, Pichincha, Ecuador 


The Future of Business 


Spoon-fed corporate 


pablum culture 


Exploited workers x 
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Bogus, top-down, 





celebrity-endorsed cool 


The time has come to take our culture back. To start producing 
our own meaning again. Telling our own stories. Creating our 


own cool. The Blackspot is just one way to start. 


The Blackspot isn’t a product. It's an open-source brand — it be- 
longs to everybody who believes in a culture made by real peo- 
ple, not anti-social corporations. There's no copyright, so take it 
and use it. You'll be a completely new kind of entrepreneur, part 


antipreneur. 
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Vital, challenging, messy 





culture made by real folk 


Safe, dignified work 
at living wages 








Sustainable manufacturing 


- with minimal footprint 


Decisions made with 


compassion and common sense 


Quality, cruelty-free and recycled 


x materials that feed the earth 


Genuine, bottom-up 


people cool 


minded social activists determined 
to do capitalism the right way, the ethical way, the human way. 


In capitalism's next evolutionary phase, small will trump big, 
local will beat global, and shared, open-source brands like the 
Blackspot will triumph over jealously guarded Oopy*ights.” Bit 
by bit, industry by industry, this messy little mark will become 
the most powerful brand in the world, 





blackspotshoes.org 


So, Foreigner, You Still Think You'll 
Get Over That Cough? 


My first impression of China occurred before the airplane 
was even docked to unload us. As we were taxiing down 
the runway, there was a lone soldier standing, at at- 
tention, watching us roll by in our Air China Boeing 
747. For a moment, it felt like we made eye con- 
tact. He stood in the middle ofthe runway wearing 
a long, green winter coat and black fur-lined hat, 
with an automatic weapon at his side. | remember 
wondering why he was standing there and what he 
was waiting for. He must have been at least 500 me- 
ters from the terminal. Then it occurred to me that 
this soldier, standing in the middle ofthe airstrip, 
wasn't waiting for anything; he was at his post. His 
task really was to just stand there and guard the 
pavement. In my mind | pictured his superior order- 
ing him: “Let it be shown that we're on top of things 
...and keep an eye out for trouble while you're at 
it^ 

The second mark that China left on me was made 
before | even left the airport. Not ten minutes af- 
ter | cleared customs, | found myself in front of a 
Starbucks, and could smell the distinct aroma. | 
thought to myself, "Didn't | just leave this behind in 
Canada?” It wasn't long before | realized that many 
ofthe things that | thought I had left behind in the 
West were in fact already long established here in 
Beijing. There are more trendy cafés and coffee bars 
than | can count, and | can count pretty high. 

Beijing really is much more of a modern place than 
| expected. Now that I think about it, | really didn't 
know at all what to expect from Beijing. | do know 
that | didn't expect it to remind me so much of my 
home in Toronto, Canada's largest city. With dili- 
gence, any luxury item | enjoyed in Canada can be 


sought out and purchased here. Some are more 
difficult to track down than others (it took me a 

few weeks to find a stick of deodorant, but find it | 
did). It's fairly simple from that point on — you sim- 
ply take your goods to the counter and look to the 
cash register to see how much play money your item 
costs. From dollars to yuan, it's easy to lose track of 
how much you actually spend here in China. | often 
find myself haggling over mere pennies, just be- 
cause | can. Pennies to me are nothing, but to some 
here, enough ofthem could mean a meal to feed 
their hungry family. 

In Beijing, | have noticed an incredible gap be- 
tween the poor and the rich. The worst poverty 
have ever seen in my life, next to the most decadent 
extravagance. This isn't a surprise though; Beijing 
has an enormous population, many of whom I have 
learned are migrant workers from other provinces 
who have come to work on the construction proj- 
ects that have enveloped the city. | wouldn't be able 
to do it; the severe pollution in Beijing is something 
that is foreign to me and my lungs. 

My cough started on the second day of my stay 
here in China. It's been with me ever since. Some- 
times | cough up black mucus, sometimes blood. 
Whatever it is I’m coughing up, I’ve gotten used to 
it. That dry, heaving chest cough is like an old friend 
to me now. If it so happens that the cough begins 
to break up, it just means | need to go find a ‘No 
Smoking' sign to have a Chinese cigarette under. 
My naiveté about the cough is long gone. It's just 
part of living in Beijing. Beijingers don't complain, 
and no longer do |. 

Justin J. Farrell 


One particular article in Adbusters #71 missed ming, or the general use of art or media to 
the mark completely – ће one about VeeCee draw attention to injustices can be admirable 





Creative Co-op. VeeCee Creative are the two if done correctly. Protesting high rent at the 
Israeli artists who staged a protest against expense of denigrating prostittes is not ad- 
the high cost of rent in their neighborhood. mirable. Nor is it actually effective to advance 
The project features life-sized cut-outs of one issue at the expense of another. What 
prostitutes hanging out on street corners. about the real women that have inspired 
The artists’ rationale behind the project these caricatures? 
is as follows: “The prices of rentin Tel Aviv I challenge these artists for their next ex- 
has become extremely expensive. ... We perimental piece to do something that de- 
brought the world’s best real estate polluters — nounces the global sex trade. They could use 
to Tel Aviv: the whore... Itis simple: more their creativity to raise awareness of the ex- 
whores in your neighborhood =lower rent.” _ ploited young women and men from poorer 
Alternative forms of protest, culture jam- countries who are lured into prostitution un- 
der the false pretense of legitimate work in a. 
Yes, you. more prosperous country. 
You control the Information Age [A] This would involve thinking outside ofthe 


PA vai frat-boy prank box. If they can do it, I hope to 


read about it in Adbusters. 
Jenny Montasir 
New York City, New York, USA 





I teach at Mohawk College in Hamilton, and have been writing for sever- 
al years about various social, artistic and environmental issues. Two 
weeks ago, | wrote a piece for a local paper concerning Time's 2006 We decided three years ago that we didn't. 
“Year of You" issue. | was concerned with the manner in which this need cable, or TV at all for that matter, so we 


suddenly all-powerful “you” was being manufactured to avoid discus- 1/1 to hook it up when we moved in to 
this house. That was when all the offers start- 


sion of larger issues. | also made a series of magazine covers thatthe u arriving in the mail and on the phone from 
newspaper didn't have the nerve to print. Shaw Cable. When winter set in, and we got 
Quintin Hewlett an offer for free cable hook-up and a charge 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
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i work in a library. 
i have a bachelor's in english. 

Adbusters is the only magazine i subscribe to. 
i read it cover to cover when it arrives. 


my mother subscribed to People magazine. we used to argue over who 
would read it first. 

my mother had a bachelor's in english. 

she died. i subscribed to Seventeen magazine on my own. 


when i was a freshman in high school, i wouldn't eat for days. 
when i was a junior in high school, i tried to kill myself to get 
attention. 


it took me seven years to end the cycle of mind drugs and head fucks. 
i've kept plants, a boyfriend, and a fish alive and happy for almost a 
year now. 


the ladies i work with at the library keep the new People magazines un- 
til everyone is up to date on Britney's sex life. then they are released to 
the general public. 

none of these women have degrees in anything. 

they do not understand my weird lefty ways. 


now my dad tries to steal my Adbusters before i am finished. 


{it’s the little things.) 


Jane C. Daugherty 
Gulf Shores, Alabama, USA 
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“No Access” is one of my photos from Malawi, where they have to lock all outdoor taps so that local people 


don't steal water. 
Arezu Mazloum 


Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 


ofonly $10 per month for six months, we de- 
cided that it was about all that the basic 30 
channels were worth. However, we weren't 
home when the cable guy hooked us up, and 
for whatever reason, he “accidentally” gave 
us the full gamut of channels, as many as 
our ancient TV can handle (we vowed to use 
Grandma's TV until it died, and it is still with 
us-a TV from 1975). 

So, for $10 a month, we had all the offer- 
ings Shaw had on the table. For the first little 
while we sat and looked. We were fascinat- 
ed. For about a week. Maybe less. A hundred 
channels of garbage, sheer garbage. Almost 
everything just total, sheer, unadulterated 
for-profit, sex sells TV. Everything is about 
humiliation, judging, winners vs losers, bi- 
polar perspectives on reality. 


When I cancelled the cable, after a couple 
of months of not watching it, the saleslady at 
Shaw was dismissive of our reasons. They are 
forced by their scripts to ask the oddballs like 
us, who actually cancel their subscriptions, 
why we are cancelling. I told her that it was 
too expensive for what we got. 

Her snorting reply: “You think that $30.00 a 
month is too much to pay for 3o channels of 
quality programming?” (I didn't tell her that 
we were getting over roo by mistake.) 

1 replied, “Yes, I don't think people should 
have to pay to watch advertising." 

She hung up on me. 

We will celebrate for all the other people 
who will be turning off their TVs for TV Turn- 
off Week. But frankly I think they should can- 
cel their cable, because within a month of do- 





ing so, I can guarantee that they will receive a 
better offer with a more reasonable rate. Can- 
cel the cable every six months and then sign 
up again when they offer free installation. We 
have done it for three years running and have 
yet to pay full price. And we scarcely watch 
TV. We just like to geta good deal. 

Shannon McCormick 

Canada 
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I want to join the Network of Culture 
Jammers and Creatives and help change 
the way information flows and meaning 
is produced in our society. 


Sign up at <adbusters.org> to get updates 
and action alerts about the Media Foundations 
active campaigns: 


MEDIA CARTA - Our ongoing battle against the world's 
media gatekeepers. <mediacarta.org> 


BUY NOTHING DAY & BUY NOTHING XMAS - The annual 
festival of consumer refusal. <adbusters.org/bnd> 


TV TURNOFF WEEK - Seven days of wonderful, 
commercial-free silence. «adbusters.org/tvturnoff» 


THE BLACKSPOT OPEN-SOURCE BRAND - Grassroots 
capitalism that promotes ethics over profit, values 
over image, idealism over hype. <antipreneur.org> 
<blackspotshoes.org> 


US: April 17 Canada: April 16 


Ecological economics pioneer Robert Costanza likens conventional 
economics to a bucket full of water that's ready to tip. All it needs is 
one sharp jolt. So, let's kick it over. 

We believe that something as simple as a change in textbooks can 
jump-start a revolution in economics. New economics textbooks are 
finally emerging that will actually help us to understand the real rela- 
tionships between the economy, society and the environment - text- 
books that will help make the study of economics relevant once again. 

But will these new and very different texts actually get used? Will 
they be able to displace their head-in-the-sand neoclassical competi- 
tors? This will all depend on students demanding that their curricula 
be credible and relevant. 

Download these warning labels and print them out on pre-cut label 
paper. We're sure you can think of plenty of creative opportunities 
to dress up a few boring old copies of Samuleson's Economics (and its 
other neoclassical ilk). Just make sure you choose your targets wisely 
— you wouldn't want to inadvertantly sulley one of the alternative text- 
books that will soon be revolutionizing the way we think about eco- 


nomic progress. 


VUA 


WARNING! : This economics textbook is not suitable for 
use on real planets that face ecological limits. Application of 
the ideas, implicit values and analytical tools found in this 
textbook, without high levels of skepticism and caution, can 
result in an overheated atmosphere, greater difficulty surviving 
and widespread misery. Other species may experience extinc- 
tion. Conflicts with commonly accepted human values. Suitable 
for use in imaginary worlds only or for historical study. 


MIUI. 


DOWNLOAD YOUR WARNING LABELS AT 
<TRUECOSTECONOMICS.ORG> 


UK & Europe: May ? Australia & New Zealand: May 9 


Subscribe online adbusters.org 








Big Headache for Big Pharma 


by Will Hall 


For pharmaceutical giant Eli Lilly, death and injury are just 

a cost of doing business. When Zyprexa, Lilly's drug to treat 
schizophrenia and bipolar disorder, hit the marketplace in 
1996, it was hailed as an “atypical” — a “safe, gentle psycho- 
tropic," more effective than older drugs like Thorazine and 
Trilafon, without the dangerous side effects. Sales skyrock- 
eted. The hype soon gave way to reality, as Lilly faced waves of 
lawsuits by patients suffering from diabetes, massive weight 
gain, pancreatitis and cardiac problems. Lilly responded with 
the cozy arrangement that worked with Prozac, another block- 
buster plagued with problems: quietly settle suits out of court, 
with proceedings sealed and secret under a gag order. Any- 
thing embarrassing - or illegal — that Lilly is doing behind 
closed doors would remain hidden from public view. 


Lilly objected to its secret mem- 

os going public because they might 
"cause unwarranted fear among pa- 
tients that will cause them to stop 
taking their medication." 


Even though the payout is enormous - more than a billion 
dollars in settlements to tens of thousands of plaintiffs — Lil- 
ly can afford it: atypicals sell for ten times more than older 
drugs, and Lilly's marketing machine made Zyprexa its biggest 
profit maker, with more than 20 million customers worldwide 
and sales topping $4 billion annually. So Lilly writes a check, 
buys the silence of the people harmed by its products, and 
then turns around and passes the cost along to the consumer 
at inflated drugstore prices. All perfectly legal. 

What Lilly didn't count on was a whistleblower, a lawyer and 
hackers taking matters into their own hands. Just as Lilly's 
legal muscle was lax during Christmas holidays, one ofthe 
expert witnesses in the Zyprexa litigation contacted human 
rights attorney Jim Gottstein, who used a combination of clev- 
er subpoena wizardry and fast action to get hundreds of secret 
documents out from under the court seal. Gottstein turned 
the memos over to The Naw York Times before Lilly could plug 
the leak. The memos, emails and correspondence reveal how 


Lilly's marketing strategy bent and broke the law, hid unfavor- 
able risk studies and pushed Zyprexa for unapproved use on 
the elderly and children. The Times ran repeated front page sto- 
ries, and Lilly's stock took a nose dive. 

Claiming “trade secrets” and proprietary “merchandising 
techniques," Lilly lawyers swooped down on Gottstein, seiz- 
ing emails and voice mail records. They convinced the court to 
order an injunction forbidding further distribution of the files, 
but Gottstein had already sent out disks loaded with scanned 
copies to a dozen activists and journalists around the coun- 
try. Lilly tracked the disks down, trying to halt the escalating 
crisis. 

And this is where the hackers come in. Someone - still not 
identified by Lilly — gota copy, but any distribution traced back 
to them could lead to contempt of court and serious legal con- 
sequences. So they turned to software called Tor, set up by the 
Electronic Frontier Foundation. Tor is an anonymous server 
privacy tool EFF created to help dissidents in totalitarian re- 
gimes like China slip past state censors. It was perfect to help 
the whistle-blowers evade Lilly's surveillance. The file — zy- 
prexakills.tar.gz — found its way into cyberspace, and the court 
finally ruled that Lilly couldn’t block websites from hosting 
the file once it was freely available online. The leak finally went 
public. 

The Zyprexa documents are a disturbing glimpse into the 
marketing mind of one of the biggest companies in the world, 
a firm with close ties to the Bush Administration (Lilly ceo 
Sidney Taurel sits on the Homeland Security Council), When a 
study showed three times the risk of diabetes over other drugs, 
Lilly simply hid it from the Food and Drug Administration's 
scrutiny. Lilly aimed sales to dementia patients — without ap- 
proval - in a campaign called “Viva Zyprexa.” They instructed 
product representatives to downplay drug risks, and targeted 
children, who Zyprexa has never been tested on. Emails dis- 
cussed the strategy of indemnifying doctors who prescribe Zy- 
prexa against any legal action: “Our experience with Prozac,” 
the memo said, “confirms the impact and goodwill of such an 
initiative.” The memos reveal callous indifference to the diabe- 
tes risk Zyprexa causes, perhaps because Lilly's other top sell- 
ing drugs include — you guessed it - diabetes medications. 

Lilly now faces а snowballing scandal. The Times compared 
Zyprexa to Vioxx, Merck's painkiller withdrawn from the mar- 
ket after leaked documents showed the company hid heart at- 


tack risks. FDA scientist Dr. David Gra- 
ham, who blew the whistle on Vioxx, 
testified to Congress that atypicals like 
Zyprexa kill some 62,000 people a year 
in unapproved uses. A study in the Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry concluded 
atypicals were no more effective than 
older, cheaper drugs, and five state gov- 
ernments, with enormous budgets for 
atypicals, initiated investigations. And 
last month, four-year-old Rebecca Riley 
died from drugs prescribed by a psychi- 
atrist, including an atypical, raising con- 
cerns about the approximately 30,000 
children under five who take these 
drugs, despite no study on drug safety 
for children. 

Lilly objected to its secret memos go- 
ing public because they might “cause 
unwarranted fear among patients that 
will cause them to stop taking their 
medication.” Yet this gets to the heart of 
Lilly's corruption. Beyond hiding drug 
risks and marketing illegally, Big Phar- 
ma doesn't trust its customers to make 
informed decisions about their health 
care. Growing numbers of people are 
turning offthe TV pill ads and explor- 
ing other ways to deal with their suf- 
fering. A New York Times article last year 
broke the story of the many people with 
a schizophrenia diagnosis who do well 
with non-medication treatments. Maybe 
the solution isn't to be found in a pill af- 
ter all? 

Now that would bring down Big Phar- 
ma faster than any scandal. 


Will Hall co-founder of the Freedom Center. 
(freedom-center.org), and is a member of the 
Icarus Project (theicarusproject.net). 


Measure *T" Trumps 


Big Business 


by Maxwell Schnurer 


In 2005, a small community group 

in Eureka California successfully au- 
thored and passed a ballot initiative, 
called Measure T, which forbids non- 
local corporations from giving any 
money to county elections. Consider- 
ing the prevailing American politi- 
cal climate where big businesses are 
given anything they want, it is worth 
exploring how a little organization 
called Democracy Unlimited persuad- 
ed their community to ban out-of- 
town corporate money. 

Kaitlin Sopoci-Belknap, campaign 
co-manager of Measure T, explains 
that this was a “readymade issue." 
Humboldt is a rural county which 
had attracted the negative attention 
of big business before. In 1999 Wal- 
Mart spent $235,000 to re-write local 
zoning laws, and in 2003 the lumber 
company Maxxam spent hundreds 
of thousands in an attempt to recall 
a district attorney critical of big tim- 
ber. Both of the campaigns created 
an “educated public who were primed 
for Measure T,” says Sopoci-Belknap. 

Democracy Unlimited made sure 
that the public arguments for Mea- 
sure T were about community con- 
trol. Arguing that big corporate 
money undercut Humboldt elections, 
the group positioned Measure Tas 
a modern day Boston Tea Party, an 
anti-corporate rebellion. Complete 


with purple tea bags and yard signs, 
the campaign connected the very real 
negative impacts of corporate indif- 
ference with a political movement. 

While the symbols of the campaign 
were radical, the foundation of Mea- 
sure T was traditional organizing. 
The all-volunteer campaign, large- 
ly consisting of veteran Green Party 
and progressive organizers, scoured 
voter lists, staffed phone banks and 
walked door-to-door to explain the is- 
sue to voters. With an explicitly femi- 
nist model and with women in key 
positions, the structure of the cam- 
paign was effective at creating new 
activists who could take the message 
of Measure T to the farthest reaches 
ofthis rural community. 

Measure T is an amazing model for 
other communities to help defend 
themselves from corporate influence. 
There is no place on this planet that 
has not been touched by major corpo- 
rations. With the success of Measure 
T, Democracy Unlimited has given us 
an effective template for community 
groups to protect the places we live. 


Find out more about Democracy Unlimited 
at <duhc.org>. 


Maxwell Schnurer is a community orga- 
nizer and professor of communication at 
Humboldt State University. 

















most powerful political, business and 
military leaders quietly gathered at the 
Banff Springs Hotel in Alberta for three 
days to hammer out the details on how 
to create a North American superstate. 
The only member of the media invited to 
attend this North American Forum was 
a reporter from the Wall Street Journal. No 
other media were told the meeting was 
taking place. 





= 


- deeper down. the integration rabbit- ol. . 





Despite 


Strange, considering the guest list in- 
cluded then-US Defense Secretary Don- 
ald Rumsfeld, Canadian Chief of De- 
fence Staff Gen. Rick Hillier, United 
States Northern Command (NORTH- 
COM) Commander Tim Keating, Can- 
ada’s Public Safety Minister Stockwell 
Day and Lockheed Martin executive Ron Covais. Hosted by the 
Canadian Council of Chief Executives (a group of Canada’s 
richest 150 CEOs), the North American Forum involved some 
of the most prominent figures in Canada, the US and Mexico. 
But in addition to not letting anyone know about the gather- 
ing, once it was discovered, those involved have refused to re- 
veal what was even discussed. 

However, thanks to freedom-of-information requests ob- 
tained by Judicial Watch, a Washington-based legal watchdog, 
the forum’s agenda shows the group was looking at how they 
could merge the three countries into a North American Union: 
a monolithic super-state that would look similar to the Euro- 
pean Union but without the referendums, elections or balance 
of power. Topics on the forum’s program included: “A Vision 
for North America,” “North American Energy Strategy,” “De- 
mographic and Social Dimensions of North American Integra- 
tion,” “Border Infrastructure” and “Opportunities for Security 
Co-operation.” Instead of just batting eyelashes at each other 
like MacKay and Rice, this group was exchanging wedding 
vows. 


the unpa 


Recognizing the obvious controversy that comes with secret- 
ly circumventing a country’s sovereignty, the members of the 
North American Forum want to keep North American integra- 
tion deep in the back rooms of bureaucracy and far away from 
the public spotlight. The meeting's official agenda notes that 
integration should be done as clandestinely as possible. 

“While a vision is appealing, working on the infrastructure 
might yield more benefit and bring more people on board 
(‘evolution by stealth’),” say the agenda’s notes. 

The group's admission to “stealth” maneuvering confirmed 
the worst fears of political activists from all sides of the bor- 
der. They note that over the past five years, North America has 


paralleled control American corporation 


“have over rthe country, Canada is looking to go even 


quietly taken dramatic steps to becoming a full-fledged super- 
state. Following a blueprint laid out by the Canadian Council 
of Chief Executives (CCCE), the integration of food and drug 
standards, foreign policy, energy resources and military capa- 
bilities are erasing the borders between the US, Canada and 
Mexico - all without any public debate. But as the three coun- 
tries merge, Canadian activists are particularity worried that 
the US will easily dominate this union and that the American 
elephant will finally roll over and crush the Canadian mouse. 

“The Banff meeting was an extraordinarily important meet- 
ing and was all about the integration of Canada with the 
United States: politically, economically, socially, [with the] 
harmonization of standards and values,” says Mel Hurtig, a 
prominent Canadian activist and author of The Vanishing Na- 
tion. “This is very much an organized plot by the Canadian 
Council of Chief Executives to make Canada into a client state 
of the US.” 


A Devil's Deal 


There's an old joke that says Canada enjoyed its only five min- 
utes of independence at the end of the Second World War, as 
the country quickly shifted alliances from the weakened Brit- 
ish Empire to the emerging American one. It's not the funni- 
est punch line, but it illustrates the fact that Canada has always 
lived in the shadow of a global superpower, ever since settlers 
stole the land from the aboriginal people. But while Canada 
was slowly asserting its inde- 
pendence under British colonial 
ns rule, it didn't take long for it to 
= get swallowed by the American 


ade an 
even 2-2 economic, political, military and 
= ron 22 cultural juggernaut. 
2525252 Canadians began to find that 





their neighbor had become 
an intrusive guest in the late 
1960s, when the amount of for- 
eign ownership (primarily American) of Canadian businesses 
reached 38 percent. At the same time, the US culture machine 
— music, films and media - continued to dominate in Cana- 
da, despite the creation of cultural safeguards such as the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada (NFB) and Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation (свс). The trouble with Canada's coziness 
with the US was finally acknowledged by Liberal Prime Minis- 
ter Pierre Trudeau, during a 1971 speech in the Soviet Union, 
when he boldly stated that America had become “a danger to 
our national identity from a cultural, economic and perhaps 
even military point of view." 

With Trudeau at the helm, Canada went through a ground- 


swelling of nationalism in the 1970s, winning accolades 
around the world for a foreign policy that established diplo- 
matic ties with communist countries and inclusive domes- 
tic policies that gave more rights and freedoms to minorities. 
Responding to Canadians’ concerns, Trudeau established the 
Foreign Investment Review Agency that helped reduce the 
amount of foreign ownership to 27 percent. 

Trudeau’s nationalist policies were instantly erased in the 
mid-198os, however, when Conservative Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney took power and drastically altered his country’s eco- 
nomic and foreign policies to appease its powerful southern 
neighbor. Perhaps the most embarrassing moment in Canadi- 
an history occurred in 1985, when Mulroney and US President 
Ronald Reagan sang “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” at the 
Quebec City Shamrock Summit in 1985 in front of the nation’s 
cameras. The song and dance was a shameless attempt to 
forge closer ties with the US, and led to what many see as the 
deathblow to Canada's sovereignty: the 1989 Canada-US Free 
Trade Agreement (FTA). 

The РТА hog-tied Canada’s economic prosperity to the Unit- 
ed States and was the precursor to the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), which brought Mexico into the 
fold. Today, 80 percent of Canada’s exports go to the US, 
which accounts for over $400 billion worth of trade every year. 
But in order to gain access to American markets, Canada had 
to throw its doors wide open to American businesses, cede 
control over its energy resources and give American corpora- 
tions the right to sue the Canadian government if it refused its 
business. The result has been the near complete Americaniza- 
tion of Canada. 

“Anything we attempt to do to assert our sovereignty - eco- 
nomic, cultural or political – will be brought to a standstill by 
the empire to the south of us,” wrote Peter C. Newman, a Ca- 
nadian journalist, in a 1999 Maclean's magazine article. 

In the 30 years since Trudeau wrestled with the US over Can- 
ada’s sovereignty, foreign ownership of Canadian companies 
has shot back up to roughly 40 percent, with foreign com- 
panies controlling more than 50 percent of Canada’s energy 
and manufacturing industries. Foreign direct investment in 
Canada more than doubled from around $160 billion in 1995 
to $360 billion in 2004 (nearly two-thirds of which is Ameri- 
can). Iconic Canadian companies such as Hudson’s Bay, Ea- 
ton’s, Molson Breweries and Tim Hortons were all bought by 
or merged with American corporations, and over go percent of 
films and television shows watched in Canada come from for- 
eign sources. Despite the unparalleled control American cor- 
porations have over the country, Canada is looking to go even 
deeper down the integration rabbit-hole with а post-9/11 USA 
that threatens to leave Canada a country in name alone. 


The Price of Prosperity 


When the Canada-US border shut down on 9/11, it instantly 
forced Canada to reshape its relationship with a neighbor that 
was about to launch a destructive, expansive and vague “war 
on terror.” With long delays at the beefed-up border cost- 

ing Canadian companies millions of dollars, and politicians 
such as Hillary Clinton making false allegations that terror- 
ists had penetrated the US via Canada, Canadian corporations 
exploited the 9/11 crisis as a way to push for deeper economic 
integration. 

As frenzied Americans claimed that Canada’s border was 
porous, the Canadian government responded with a 30-point 
action plan, led by Canada’s then-Foreign Affairs Minister 
John Manley, called the Canada-US Smart Border Declara- 
tion - an incredibly misleading name for a plan that has only 
worked to blur the border between the two countries. The 
agreement paved the way for Canada’s own draconian anti-ter- 
rorism legislation (modeled after the PATRIOT Act); the Safe 
Third Country Agreement (which automatically sends refugees 
who come through the US back); the introduction of biomet- 
ric identifiers at border crossings (including retina scanners); 
and increased military cooperation (handing over huge chunks 
of Canada’s internal security to the US). As Canada drastical- 
ly increases its military spending and fights under the US-led 
campaign in Afghanistan, the two countries have never been 
closer. 

But the concessions made in the Smart Border Declaration 
weren't good enough for Canada’s corporate gluttons, who 
still felt that post-9/11 border delays were hurting profits. Re- 
alizing that the only way to quell America’s security concerns 
was to hand over Canada’s decision-making to the US, the 
CCCE began to push the Canadian government for a North 
American union. In 2003 and 2004, CCCE chief executive 
Thomas d'Aquino —a fishing buddy of US President George 
W. Bush - penned two documents under the North Ameri- 
can Security and Prosperity Initiative (NAsP1), which declared, 
“Economic integration is now irreversible, but in the wake of 
the terrorist attacks of September 11, 2001, it also has become 
clear that North American economic and physical security are 
indivisible.” It asserted that 9/11 had locked the two countries 
in an arranged marriage from which neither could escape. 

What should have just been a pair ofin- 
nocuous discussion papers by a special in- 
terest group became the blueprints for the 
coming superstate. The CCCE documents 
would be cribbed almost word-for-word 
by North America's three governments in 
March 2005 when Canada's then-Prime 


Minister Paul Martin, Mexico's then-President Vincente Fox 
and Bush met in Waco, Texas and announced the similarly- 
titled Security and Prosperity Partnership of North America 
(spp) —a plan critics have called “NAFTA on steroids." 

“The spp takes the integration of North America far, far 
deeper than NAFTA does," says Maude Barlow, national chair- 
person of The Council of Canadians, the country's largest 
public advocacy organization. "It's particularly dangerous to 
have this happen during George Bush's regime, when he has 
completely destroyed or dismantled 400 environmental regu- 
lations, plus tons of health and safety regulations and [com- 
mitted] human rights [abuses] in his war in terror." 

Barlow calls Canada's deepening in- 
tegration with the Bush administration 
“shocking,” since its ethics and values are 
diametrically opposed to much of what 
Canada stands for. But the spp will link 
US standards and regulations to Canada in 
virtually every sector that doesn't involve 
legislative changes, from trade to foreign 
policy and national security. While many 
of its proposals remain vague, some of the 
spp’s plans include the increase of intel- 
ligence-sharing on citizens, the creation 
ofa North American security perimeter, 
and a continental resource pact (which is pushing to liberalize 
Mexico's energy supplies and Canada's water resources). 

Almost immediately after the spp was agreed upon, Canada 
launched the Smart Regulation initiative, an extensive govern- 
ment-wide review that harmonizes many of its regulatory rules 
with the US. In the two years since Smart Regulation, Canada 
has made several proposals that would erode many of its stan- 
dards for health, drug, food, agricultural and environmen- 
tal regulations in order to fall in line with the generally lower 
standards demanded by American corporations. 





Business As Usual 


While North America's politicians work to erase barriers be- 
tween the three countries, critics ofthe intense integration are 
especially troubled that none of the policy changes are being 
debated in a public forum. Despite its far-reaching implica- 
tions, the spp has not been brought before Canada's Par- 
liament nor America's and Mexico's respective congresses. 
Instead, the three governments are simply allowing the conti- 
nent’s biggest corporations to set the agenda. As ifto empha- 
size this point, during the second spp summit in March 2006 
in Cancun, Mexico, the three countries announced the cre- 


ation ofthe North American Competitiveness Council (NACC), 
a tri-national working group made up of 30 of the top corpo- 
rations in the continent, which would have a special seat in 
the spp. The МАСС includes the CEOs from such multinational 
corporations as Lockheed Martin, General Motors, Chevron, 
Wal-Mart, Bell Canada and Canfor. No labor, social or par- 
liamentarian group from any country has ever been invited to 
join their discussions. 

The abdication of powers to big businesses and the lack of 
transparency have created growing dissent in all three coun- 
tries from activists who fear for the loss of sovereignty. Cu- 
riously, while the opposition to the spp is led by left-wing 
groups in Canada, the primary opposition in the US is led by 
protectionist conservatives. Right-wing pundits such as Phyllis 
Schlafly and CNN's Lou Dobbs have become ferocious oppo- 
nents of the secretive agreement, while Republican legislators 
at both the national and state levels have tabled resolutions 
opposing the spp. 

“A merger between Canada, the US and Mexico would be a 
direct threat to the national independence of the US and an 
eventual end to national borders,” Val Stevens, a Republican 
Washington State senator, told the Ottawa Citizen. 

Although much of the criticism from conservative groups 
crosses into racist rhetoric about Mexican migrants stealing 
American jobs, there is also worry that new North American 
currency - the “amero,” after Europe's euro) - would replace 
America's greenback. No North American politician has gone 
on record to promote the amero, but it has been endorsed by 
powerful right-wing Canadian think-tanks like the Fraser In- 
stitute and C.D. Howe Institute. 

While Mexican corporations have pushed just as hard as their 
Canadian counterparts for the sp» in hope of easing the heav- 
ily guarded US-Mexico border, Mexican left-wing civil soci- 
ety networks have also begun to mobilize in opposition to the 
plan. Having yet to see the benefits of NAFTA, Mexican activ- 
ists see the SPP as another tool to exploit cheap Mexican la- 
bor and resources. Aside from requiring Mexico to hand over 
its security sovereignty, the spr is calling for the privatization 
of Mexico's energy and agricultural industries. While Canada 
signed away a great deal of its energy rights in NAFTA, Mexico 
smartly held onto its oil and gas reserves. But with the US con- 
tinuing to suck down oil, and the Bush administration looking 
for resources outside the volatile Middle East, Mexico has little 
hope of keeping national control of its prized resources. 

"(The spp] is about security and oil,” says Alejandro Villa- 
mar, a member of the Mexican Action Network on Free Trade, 
in a phone interview from Mexico. "The United States wants 
[Mexico's] oil in its hands. It's important for our develop- 
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ment, but for them it’s a matter of national security.” 

Politicians and business leaders advocating the deal continue 
to insist that the spp is a harmless harmonization of standards 
and regulations that are needed in order to compete in an in- 
creasingly competitive global market. Although it’s starting to 
bear an eerie resemblance to the three continental superstates 
in Orwell's Nineteen Eighty-Four, SPP proponents say that North 
America must unify if it is to compete with powerful new rivals 
like the European Union, China and India. 

Ross Laver, vice president of policy and communications for 
the CCCE, refused to grant us an interview with d'Aquino on 
the grounds that Adbusters is “opposed to commerce,” but of- 
fered his own views on the benefits of NAFTA to Canada, de- 
spite the growing gap between the rich and poor among Cana- 
dians since the agreement. According to a recent report by the 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives, the richest ten percent 
of Canadian families now earn 82 times more than the poor- 
est families in the country, while the number of homeless has 
doubled in some cities. 

Laver purports that there has been plenty of public atten- 
tion on the spp, but even some of the strongest supporters of 
the North American integration have been critical of its lack 
of transparency. Christine Frechette, president of the North 
American Forum on Integration, says there needs to be more 
partners at the table than just big business. 

“This spp process is limited in its positive impact,” she says, 
“because when you look at the structure of the spp you no- 
tice that there’s an advisory business council, but no other 
kind of civil society advisory council,” says Frechette. “When 
you when take into consideration that business interests do 
not fit necessarily with general public interests, something is 
missing.” 

‘The growing criticism against the spp is finally beginning to 
force the three North American governments to account for its 
secret deal. The US government's spp website recently added 
anew section called “Myths and Facts” that tries to dispute 
the allegations, without assuring the public about its trans- 
parency. During last February’s spp meeting in Ottawa, the 
mainstream media began to press ministers about the sPP's 
secrecy and threat to sovereignty. MacKay defended the deal's 
impact on Canadian sovereignty to reporters, saying, “[The 
spp is) ensuring that Canada's sovereignty, Canada’s interests 
and Canada’s prosperity and security are going to be advanced 
through this partnership and through these very open and 
high-level dialogues.” 





Although MacKay and 
other political leaders 
are sending out reas- 
suring statements, they 
still refuse to release any details about their meetings to the 
public. Surprisingly, the only evidence available about North 
America’s future comes from the continent's major corpora- 
tions, which are openly and aggressively pushing for a North 
American union. Their documents reveal a very serious at- 
tempt to take North America down a road to unification that 
began two decades ago. Thanks to a new world order created 
by 9/11 and accelerated globalization, the integration project 
that began with the Fra is intensifying. With borders rapidly 
vanishing around the world, how can less powerful countries 
like Canada and Mexico not be swallowed by the world’s only 
superpower? 

For now, there are still a number of barriers that will keep 
Canada from getting pulled in the powerful American under- 
tow. While Canadian business and political leaders are push- 
ing for bureaucratic integration, they would still have to get 
legislative approval to make drastic changes to their gover- 
nance structures. Yet it is obvious from last September's Banff 
meeting that the proponents of a super-state will attempt to 
pursue this unification through “stealth” until they are ready 
to push it to the legislative level. What event will act as the cat- 
alyst for further integration remains to be seen - just as 9/11 
was exploited by Canadian businesses and the American gov- 
ernment for deeper integration, another major crisis (natural 
or man-made, real or perceived) could hammer the final nail 
in Canada’s coffin. Unless government leaders from all three 
countries open up the spp discussions to the public and allow 
them to have a voice in how the rules, regulations and values 
are structured, Canadians could suddenly find themselves be- 
ing governed by American corporations and their country all 
but disappeared. 





Sean Condon is a Vancouver-based journalist who is an editor with 
the Street Corner and contributing editor to OnlyMagazine.ca. 
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In the autumn of 68 B.C., a vicious league of pirates 
set Rome's port at Ostia on fire, destroyed the con- 
sular war fleet, and kidnapped two prominent sena- 
tors, together with their bodyguards and staff. Rome 
panicked. Mr. Harris comments that: “What Rome 
was facing was a threat very different from that 
posed by a conventional enemy. These pirates were a 
new type of ruthless foe, with no government to rep- 
resent them and no treaties to bind them. Their bas- 
es were not confined to a single state. They had no 
unified system of command. They were a worldwide 
pestilence, a parasite which needed to be stamped 
out, otherwise Rome — despite her overwhelming 
military superiority - would never again know securi- 
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ty or peace.” In response to these imagined menaces, 
Pompey (self-styled “the Great") persuaded a com- 
pliant Senate to set aside nearly 700 years of Roman 
constitutional law, abridge the ancient rights and lib- 
erties of Roman citizens, and appoint him supreme 
commander of the armed forces. With due allowance 
for a bit of pointed reinterpretation, if not revision- 
ism by Mr. Harris, most historians regard this inci- 
dent and its aftermath as the beginning of the end of 
the Roman republic. 


— Ambassador Chas W. Freeman, Jr. (USFS, Ret.), 
Remarks to DACOR (Diplomats and Consular Officers, 
Retired), 9 February 2007 














David Brooks on America's 
Temporary Stumble 


After Vietnam, Americans turned inward. Having lost faith 

in their leadership class, many Americans grew suspicious of 
power politics and hesitant about projecting American might 
around the world. 

The Vietnam syndrome was real. It lasted all of five years — 
the time between the fall of Saigon and the election of Ronald 
Reagan. 

Today, Americans are disillusioned with the war in Iraq, and 
many around the world predict that an exhausted America will 
turn inward again. Some seea nation in permanent decline. 
and an end to American hegemony. At Davos, some Europe- 
ans apparently envisioned a post-American world. 

Forget about it. Americans are having a debate about how to 
proceed in Iraq, but we are not having a strategic debate about 
retracting American power and influence. What's most im- 
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Martin Jacques on America’s 
Decline and Fall 


Justa few years ago, the world was in thrall to the idea of 
American power. The neoconservative agenda not only in- 
fused the outlook of the White House, it also dominated the 
global debate about the future of international relations. Fol- 
lowing 9/11, we had, in quick succession, the “war on terror," 
the "axis of evil," the idea ofa new American empire, the over- 
arching importance of military power, the notion and desir- 
ability of regime change, the invasion of Iraq, and the proposi- 
tion that western-style democracy was relevant and applicable 
to every land in the world, starting with the Middle East. Much 
ofthat has unwound with a speed that barely anyone anticipat- 
ed. With the abject failure of the American occupation of Iraq 
- to the point where even the American electorate now recog- 
nises the fact - the neoconservative era would appear to be in 


its death throes. 





portant about this debate is what doesn't 
> > need to be said. No major American lead- 

er doubts that America must remain, as 
Dean Acheson put it, the locomotive of the world. 

Look at the leaders emerging amid this crisis. The two major 
Republican presidential contenders are John McCain and Rudy 
Giuliani, the most aggressive internationalists in a party that 
used to have an isolationist wing. 

The Democrats, meanwhile, campaigned for Congress in 
2006 by promising to increase the size of the military. The 
presidential front-runner, Hillary Clinton, is the leader of the 
party’s hawkish wing and recently called for a surge of US 
troops into Afghanistan. John Edwards, the most “leftward” 
major presidential contender, 
just delivered a bare-knuckled 
speech in which he castigated 
the Bush administration for 
not being tough enough with | IVE ON 
Iran. “To ensure that Iran nev- 
er gets nuclear weapons, we 
need to keep all options on the table,” Edwards warned. 

This is not a country looking to avoid entangling alliances. 
This is not a country renouncing the threat of force. This is not 
a country looking to come home again. The Iraq syndrome is 
over before it even had a chance to begin. 

The US has no material need to reconsider its dominant 
role in the world. The US military still has no serious rivals, 
even after the strains of Iraq. The economy is humming along 
nicely. 

The US has no cultural need to retrench. Vietnam sparked a 
broad cultural revolution, a shift in values and a loss of confi- 
dence. Iraq has not had the same effect. Many Americans have 
lost faith in the Bush administration and in this particular 
venture, but there has been no generalized loss of faith in the 
American system or in American goodness. 

There hasn’t even been a broad political shift in favor of the 
doves. The most important war critics are military types like 
Jack Murtha, Chuck Hagel and Jim Webb, who hate this partic- 
ular war but were superhawks in other circumstances. 


US HEGEMONY WILL 


Finally, there has been no change in America’s essential na- 
ture. As Robert Kagan writes in his masterful book Dangerous 
Nation, America has never really been an isolationist or aloof 
nation. The United States has always exercised as much pow- 
eras it could. It has always coupled that power with efforts to 
spread freedom. And Americans have always fought over how 
best to fulfill their mission as the vanguard of progress. 

What's happening today is just another chapter in that long 
expansionist story. Today’s debate in the Senate flows seam- 
lessly from the history Kagan describes. Most senators agree 
that the tactical question of sending 20,000 more troops is not 
the central issue. Their core concern, they say, is finding a new 
grand strategy to stabilize the region. 

Most senators want a much 
more aggressive diplomat- 
ic effort to go along with the 
military one. (If President 
Bush said his surge was part 
of an effort to establish a re- 
gional diplomatic conference, 
he'd have majority support tomorrow.) But they don’t ques- 
tion the need for America to play a leading role. They take it 
for granted that the US is going to be in the Middle East for a 
long time to come. 

When you look further into the future, you see that the next 
president's big efforts will not be about retrenchment, but 
about expansion. They'll be about expanding the US military, 
expanding the diplomatic corps, asking for more shared sac- 
rifice, creating new interagency bureaus that will give America 
more nation-building capacity. 

In short, the US has taken its share of blows over the past 
few years, but the isolationist dog is not barking. The hege- 
mon will change. The hegemon will do more negotiating. But 
the hegemon will live. 


David Brooks is a columnist for The New York Times and former 
contributing editor at Newsweek and the Atlantic Monthly. This 
article has been reprinted with permission of The New York Times. 





But what precisely is coming to an end? 
Neoconservatism in all its pomp con- 
ceived — in the Project for a New Ameri- 
can Century - that, following the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
the world could be remade in the American image, that the 
previous bipolar world could be replaced by a unipolar one in 
which the US was the dominant arbiter of global and region- 
al affairs. In fact, the Bush administration never came close 
to this. For a short time it did succeed in persuading the great 
majority of countries to accept the priority of the war against 
terror and seemingly to sign up for it: even the intervention 
in Afghanistan, in the aftermath of 9/11, elicited widespread 
acquiescence. But the US singularly failed to command a ma- 
jority of states in support of the invasion of Iraq and garnered 
even less support when it came to global public opinion. The 
US demonstrated its unilateral intent by ignoring its failure to 
gain assent within the UN and invading Iraq, but the subse- 
quent failure of its Iraqi adventure has served only to reinforce 
its isolation and demonstrate 
the folly of its unilateralism. 
Its strategy in the Middle East 
— always the epicenter of the 
neoconservative global proj- 
ect- lies in tatters. 
Elsewhere the neoconservative project was stillborn. North 
Korea was branded as part of the “axis of evil” but the US, in 
agreeing to the six-party talks as a way of handling the crisis 
on the Korean peninsula, tacitly admitted that it simply did 
not enjoy enough leverage to deal with the Kim regime. This 
was demonstrated more forcibly with its failure to prevent the 
recent nuclear test, and the US’s subsequent dependence on 
China for seeking some means of engaging North Korea in 
dialogue. In fact China has now cajoled the US into accepting 
the need for it to do something it had previously resisted: en- 
tering into direct talks with North Korea, with China playing 
the role of honest broker. For all the neoconservative bluster, 
the US is simply too weak in east Asia — and China too strong — 
for it to be anything other than a secondary player in the North 
Korean crisis. It has been a striking illustration of the slow, re- 
morseless decline of American influence in the region. 
Meanwhile, in the region that it has dominated for well over 
a century, which it has traditionally regarded as its own back- 
yard and in which it intervened with impunity throughout the 
Cold War — namely Latin America - the US is now facing its 
bleakest ever situation, far worse than anything the Cuban re- 
gime represented during the cold war. The US is confronted 
with a formidable and well-resourced adversary in Chávez's 
Venezuela, and a continent in which the left has made extraor- 
dinary progress. The Bush administration, so far at least, has 
been quite unable to halt its growing isolation in Latin Ameri- 
ca and the left's onward march. 
Even in the Middle East, the weakness ofthe neoconserva- 


US HEGEMONY WILL 
WITHER AWAY 


tive position has become increasingly evident in its handling 
of Iran, another member of the "axis of evil." As in the case 
of North Korea, the US, partly as a result of its preoccupation 
with the occupation of Iraq, in effect devolved negotiations 
over Iran's nuclear ambitions to the group of four consisting 
of Germany, France, Russia and the UK. 

Although the West Europeans have been happy to do most of 
America's bidding, Russia has not and nor, it would appear, 
has China. Both are permanent members of the UN Security 
Council, and both are resistant to sanctions and the threat of 
military action. As a result, negotiations over Iran have been 

ired in something of an impasse. Of course, if the neocon- 
servatives had felt strong enough, they could have forced the 
issue in a manner similar to their approach in Iraq. The point 
is that they did not. And now it would seem inconceivable that 
they can contemplate military action against Iran. 

On the contrary, the tables appear to be in the process of be- 
ing turned: the US, instead of seeking to isolate Iran, is now 
likely to need Iranian and 
Syrian support in helping to 
sort out the debacle in Iraq. 
Taken with the failure of the 
Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
and the continuing disaster 
ofthe occupied territories, we can see that the US is in retreat. 
Ever since 1956, it has been increasingly and formidably domi- 
nant in the region, with Israel riding pillion, and since 1989 it 
has been the overwhelming arbiter of events there. This year 
marks the beginning of the decline of American power in the 
Middle East, with untold consequences. 

Here we can see the cost of Bush's adventurism for American 
imperial power. In failing to understand the inherent limits of 
US global power consequent upon deeper, though seeming- 
ly unrecognized, longer-term global trends, the Bush admin- 
istration hugely overestimated American power and thereby 
committed a gross act of imperial over-reach, for which subse- 
quent administrations will pay a heavy price. Far from the US 
simply conjoining its pre-1989 power with that of the deceased 
USSR, it is increasingly confronted with a world marked by the 
growing power ofa range of new national actors, notably — but 
by no means only — China, India and Brazil. 

Just six years into the 21st century, one can say this is not 
shaping up to be anything like an American century. Rather, 
the US seems much more likely to be faced with a very differ- 
ent kind of future: how to manage its own imperial decline. 
And, as a footnote, one might add that this is a task for which 
pragmatists are rather better suited than ideologues. 





Martin Jacques is a visiting research fellow at the Asia Research Cen- 
tre, London School of Economics. This article has been reprinted with 
permission from The Guardian. 








What am I fighting for? 


Each man must for himself alone decide what is right and what is wrong, which course is patriotic 
and which isn't. You cannot shirk this and be a man. To decide against your conviction is to be an 
unqualified and inexcusable traitor, both to yourself and to your country. 

— Mark Twain 


General Tommy Franks, who 
commanded US forces in Iraq, 
was once heard to call Feith 
“the fucking stupidest guy on 
the face of the earth.” 


by Kathleen Christinson 





Douglas Feith has been found out. This longtime neoconser- 
vative insider, former Pentagon official and fervent advocate 
of Israel has finally been officially exposed as the manipulator 
who manufactured intelligence to justify the 2003 US invasion 
of Iraq. The Defense Department's Inspector General recently 
released an investigative report concluding that, as undersec- 
retary of defense for policy from 2001 to 2005, Feith “inappro- 
priately” — that is, in open opposition to evidence provided by 
the formal intelligence community — engaged in intelligence 
activities designed to hype the case for war with Iraq. 

Recently dubbed in a “the most influential policy-maker un- 
known to the average Joe,” Progressive magazine article, Feith 
kept out of the public eye but was well known among neo- 
con watchers and was notorious among fellow policy-mak- 
ers for his obsessive pro-Israel advocacy and his hyperactive 
promotion of US meddling throughout the Middle East. Upon 
resigning as secretary of state, Colin Powell reportedly com- 
plained to President Bush about Feith's excessive power at the 
Pentagon and called him a card-carrying member of Israel's 
Likud party. General Tommy Franks, who commanded US 
forces in Iraq, was once heard to call Feith “the fucking stu- 
pidest guy on the face of the earth.” 

Feith came to office with a known agenda. He participated 
in drafting a 1996 think-tank study, entitled “A Clean Break,” 
that laid out policy prescriptions for Israel - attacking Iraq 








and Syria, overturning the Palestinian-Israeli peace pro- 
cess — that he and the neocons later carried over to the Bush 
administration. 

Any hope that Feith’s influence has waned along with his ca- 
reer eclipse is premature. Despite losing out on a $500,000 
teaching contract last year with the Pentagon-affiliated Na- 
tional Defense University, he is still around, teaching at 
Georgetown University in Washington. He will pay no price 
for the Pentagon Inspector General's admonitions. More sig- 
nificantly, the neocon thinking that he promoted is still alive 
and well inside the administration, despite some recent in- 
jections of realism. One of Feith's co-authors on the “Clean 
Break" paper was David Wurmser, who remains in a key Mid- 
dle East advisory position in Vice President Cheney's office. 
Another leading neocon, Elliott Abrams, remains the Nation- 
al Security Council stafP's principal Middle East policy-mak- 
er. Neocons who are pressing for war in Iran and for under- 
mining the Palestinians remain prominent in influential think 
tanks in Washington. For the moment, the neocon philosophy 
lives on. 








Kathleen Christison is a former senior CIA political analyst and has 
worked on Middle East issues for 30 years. 
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COVETING CHAOS 


by Jonathan Cook 


The era of the Middle East strongman, propped up by and en- 
forcing western policy, appears truly well and over. His power 
is being replaced with rule by civil war, apparently now the 
American administration's favored model across the region 

Fratricidal fighting is threatening to engulf, or is already 
engulfing, the occupied Palestinian territories, Lebanon and 
Iraq, Syria and Iran could soon be next. The reverberations 
would likely consume the region. 

Western politicians like to portray civil war as a consequence 
ofthe West's failure to intervene more effectively in the Middle 


East. Were we more engaged in the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
or more aggressive in opposing Syrian manipulations in Leba- 
non, or more hands-on in Iraq, the sectarian fighting could be 
prevented. The implication being, of course, that without the 
West's benevolent guidance, Arab societies are incapable of 
dragging themselves out of their primal state of barbarity. 

But in fact, each of these breakdowns of social order appears 
to have been engineered either by the US or by Israel. In Pales- 
tine, Lebanon and Iraq, sectarian difference is less important 
than a clash of political ideologies and interests as rival fac- 











tions disagree about whether to submit to, or resist, Amé 
can and Israeli interference. Where the factions derive their 
funding and legitimacy from — increasingly a choice between 
the US or Iran - seems to determine where they stand in this 
confrontation. 

Palestine is in ferment because ordinary Palestinians are torn 
between their democratic wish to resist Israeli occupation 
and the basic need to put food on the table for their families. 
The combined Israeli and international economic siege of the 
Hamas government, and the Palestinian population, has made 
a bitter internal struggle for control of resources inevitable. 

Lebanon is falling apart because the Lebanese are divided: 
some believe that the country's future lies with attracting west- 
ern capital and welcoming Washington's embrace, while oth- 
ers regard America's interest as cover for Israel realizing its 
long-standing design to turn Lebanon into a vassal state, with 
or without a military occupation. 

And the slaughter in Iraq is not simply the result of lawless- 
ness, as is commonly portrayed, but is also about rival groups 
—the nebulous “insurgents” - employing various brutal and 
conflicting strategies: trying to oust the Anglo-American occu- 
piers and punish local Iraqis suspected of collaborating with 
them; extracting benefits from the puppet Iraqi regime; and 
jockeying for positions of influence before the inevitable grand 
American exit. 

All ofthese outcomes in Palestine, Lebanon and Iraq could 
have been foreseen — and almost certainly were. More than 
that, it looks increasingly like the growing tensions and car- 
nage were planned. Rather than an absence of western in- 
tervention being the problem, the violence and fragmenta- 
tion of these societies seems to be precisely the goal of the 
intervention. 

The obvious question is why the US would want civil war rag- 
ing across the Middle East, apparently threatening strategic 
interests like oil supplies and the security ofa key regional ally 
such as Israel. 

Until the presidency of George W. Bush, the American doc- 
trine in the Middle East — following that of the British and the 
French – had been to install or support strongmen like Mu- 
hammad Reza Shah in Iran, Saddam Hussein in Iraq and King 
Hussein and his son Abdullah in Jordan, with the threat that 
they could be contained or replaced should they fall out of fa- 
vor. So why the dramatic and, at least ostensibly, incompre- 
hensible shift in policy? 

Why did the US allow Yasser Arafat's isolation and humili- 


ation in the occupied territories, followed by that of Mah- 
moud Abbas, when both could have easily been cultivated as 
strongmen had they been given the tools they were implicitly 
promised by the Oslo process: a state, the pomp of office and 
the coercive means to impose their will on rival groups like 
Hamas? 

Why make a sudden and unnecessary fuss about Syria's in- 
terference in Lebanon, an interference that the West originally 
encouraged as a way to keep the lid on sectarian violence? And 
why, as was recently revealed in the Israeli media, have Israel 
and the US turned down all efforts by Bashir Assad of Syria to 
engage in peace talks over the Golan on extremely favorable 
terms for Israel? 


All of these outcomes in 
Palestine, Lebanon and 
Iraq could have been 
foreseen - and almost 
certainly were 


And why invade Iraq on the hollow pretext of locating WMDs 
and then dislodge its dictator, Saddam Hussein, who for de- 
cades had been armed and supported by the US and had very 
effectively, if ruthlessly, held Iraq together? 

The answer appears to be related to the rise of the neocons, 
whose vision of American global supremacy is dependent 
on the regional supremacy of its close ally, Israel. It is not so 
much that the neocons choose to promote Israel's interests 
above those of America as that they see the two nations’ inter- 
ests as inseparable and identical. 

The consistent aim of Israeli policy over decades, from the 
left and right, has been to acquire more territory at the ex- 
pense of its neighbors and entrench its regional supremacy 
through “divide and rule,” particularly of its weakest neigh- 
bors such as the Palestinians and the Lebanese. It has always 
abominated Arab nationalism, especially of the Baathist va- 
riety in Iraq and Syria, because it appeared immune to Israe- 

li intrigues. More recently, it has come to fear the competing 
regional influence of Iran and the so-called "Shia Crescent" of 





co-religionists in Iraq, Lebanon and Saudi Arabia. 

For many years, Israel also favored the same traditional colo- 
nial approach the West used in the Middle East, where Britain, 
France and later the US supported autocratic leaders - usual- 
ly from minority populations – to rule over the majority in the 
new states they had created, whether Christians in Lebanon, 
Alawites in Syria, Sunnis in Iraq, or Hashemites in Jordan. The 
majority was thereby weakened, and the minority forced to be- 
come dependent on colonial favors to maintain its privileged 
position. 

Israel's invasion of Lebanon in 1982, for example, was simi- 
larly designed to anoint a Christian strongman and US stooge, 
Bashir Gemayel, as a compliant president who would agree to 
an anti-Syrian alliance with Israel. 

But decades of controlling and oppressing Palestinian soci- 
ety allowed Israel to develop a different approach to divide and 
rule: what might be termed organized chaos, or the “discord” 
model, one that came to dominate first its thinking and later 
that of the neocons. During Israel's occupation of the West 
Bank and Gaza, Israel preferred discord to a strongman, aware 
that a pre-requisite of the latter would be the creation ofa Pal- 
estinian state and its furnishing with a well-armed security 
force: neither option was ever seriously contemplated. 

Israel's discord model is currently reaching its apotheosis: 
low-level and permanent civil war between the old guard of 
Fatah and the upstarts of Hamas. This kind of Palestinian in- 
fighting usefully depletes the society's energies and its abil- 
ity to organize against the real enemy: Israel and its enduring 
occupation. 

The neocons, it appears, have been impressed with this 
model and wanted to export it to other Middle Eastern states. 
Under Bush they sold it to the White House as the solution to 
the problems of Iraq and Lebanon, and ultimately of Iran and 
Syria too. 

The provoking of civil war certainly seemed to be the goal 





of Israel's assault on Lebanon over the summer. The attack 
failed, as even Israelis admit, because Lebanese society rallied 
behind Hezbollah's impressive show of resistance rather than, 
as was hoped, turning on the Shia militia. 

Neocons talk a great deal about changing maps in the Middle 
East. Like Israel's dismemberment of the occupied territories 
into ever-smaller ghettos, Iraq is being severed into feuding 
mini-states. Civil war, it is hoped, will redirect Iraqis’ energies 
away from resistance to the US occupation and into more neg- 
ative outcomes. Similar fates appear to be awaiting Iran and 
Syria, at least if the neocons, despite their waning influence, 
manage to realize their vision in Bush's last two years. 

The reasoning behind this is that a chaotic and feuding Mid- 
dle East, although disastrous in the view of most informed ob- 
servers, appears to be greatly desired by the US and Israel as 
a way of breaking down nationalist uprisings and resistance. 
They believe that the whole Middle East can be run success- 
fully the way Israel has run its Palestinian populations inside 
the Occupied Territories, where religious and secular divi- 
sions have been accentuated, and within Israel itself, where 
for many decades Arab citizens were “de-Palestinianized” and 
turned into identity-starved and quiescent Muslims, Chris- 
tians, Druze and Bedouin. 

That conclusion may look foolhardy, but then again so does 
the White House's view that it is engaged in a “clash of civili- 
zations" which it can win with a “war on terror.” 


Jonathan Cook is a journalist based in Nazareth, Israel. He is the au- 
thor of the forthcoming Blood and Religion: The Unmasking of 
the Jewish and Democratic State (University of Michigan Press). 
His website is <jkcook.net>. 


This article is reprinted from the December 19th edition of 
Counterpunch. 


YOU DON’T WIN FRIENDS WITH BOMBS 


In March, the BBC World Service released the conclusions of a survey of 28,000 people in 27 countries. They asked respondents 
to rate 12 countries based on whether they have a mostly positive or mostly negative influence on the world. Here are the results, 
ranks from least negative to most negative. 


“If you ask the general layperson in Positive Infuence/Neg nf 
France or Italy or Russia if they know 
that Canada has a big position in AF- 


ghanistan, go percent of the time they'll 
be like, ‘Oh, I didn't know that.” сатаа 
— OLIVER MARTIN of GlobeScan 
Inc., the company that conducted the 
survey EU 
53%/19 “The reasons are evident. The United 
States invaded Iraq and now there is 
Japan ‘ongoing chaos there. On Israel, look- 
549] 209 ingat Palestine and Lebanon would be. 
enough. These affected Israel's image 
in people's minds.” 
France —LLHAN ÜZGEL, Political Sciences 
50% lecturer, Ankara University's faculty, 
hda to the Turkish Daily News 
ndi 


“According to world public opinion, 37%/26% 

the good and the bad aren't there where 

we would expect them, One aggressor Venezuela 

or state that threatens world peace is 27%/27 
bad as another. And the belligerent 








"It appears that people around the 
world tend to look n ly on coun- 
tries who marked by the use 
ar pursuit of military power. This in- 
cludes Israel and the US who have re- 
ently used military force, and North 


"(the poll] also suggested, without } 

having to say so explicitly, that Israel is ea and Iran who are perceived as 
mying to develop nuclear weapons." 

— STEVEN KULL, University of Mary- 


land's Program on International Policy 


the bastard child of Satan, the trouble 
making twin of its arch-nemesis Iran 
One suspects that somewhere in the 
мса edd itera lo Artitudes, participating pollster 
the poll elicited more th 

nile of satisfaction. After all, this is 
the same news organization accused by 


internal inquiry less than a o 


of painting too rosy a picture of Israel 


lo further inquiry needed. 
— BRADI JRSTON, На 


ny, Great Britain, Gree 
ted States were interviewed between. 
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by Yunxiang Yan 


the fast food 
giant McDonald's launched a commercial cam- 
paign featuring a new message: “I’m lovin’ it." 
This commercial helped change McDonald's old 
image of selling cheap fast food to create instead a 
youthful, fashionable, even cool flavor. It spurred 
a surprising boost in sales. What is less known to 
the public but perhaps more surprising is that the 
creative ideas for this global advertising campaign 
came from several young Chinese who worked for 
the McDonald's marketing division in China. Ac- 
cording to Larry Light, the global chief market- 
ing officer of McDonald's, the Chinese team took 
part in a competition for pitches from ad firms 
around the world. It came out on top with halfa 
dozen ideas and was voted the most imaginative of 
the McDonald's global network. "China just blew 
our minds. We didn't expect that kind of expres- 
sion and joy,” said Light. “Our expectation was for 
much more conservatism, much less individuality, 
and more caution." 

In its Chinese form, the slogan ‘wo jiu xihuan’ con- 
veys a much stronger, imposing and disaffected 
tone and thus sends out more effectively a me-cen- 
tered message: I am simply loving it; who cares 
what you think! Such a message, with the image of 
a hugely successful Taiwanese pop singer sitting on 
the hood of a red Jeep, acutely resonates with the 
life aspirations of the current generation of Chinese 
youth who are determined to achieve instant indi- 
vidual gratification in terms of a pleasurable and 
comfortable material life. 

Who are these Chinese youth? Do they think and 
act in the same ways as the so-called Generation Y 
in American society (that is, those born between 
1980 and 1995)? Chinese youth, like their counter- 
parts in the United States, are indeed individualis- 
tic fun-seekers who want to go beyond old social 
norms and create their own brave new world of 
cool. But they do so only in the sphere of private life 
and mainly through personal consumption. When 
they step into the public sphere to face serious so- 





cial issues such as injustice, inequality, corruption, 
and entrenched political authority, they become ra- 
tional pragmatists who carefully plan their moves 
toward well-defined goals, skillfully handle com- 
plex interpersonal relations, and demonstrate an 
early-maturing distaste for idealism. Given the so- 
cio-cultural environment in which they are growing 
up, these young pragmatists are also fragile in both 
physical and psychological terms, adding another 
layer of complexity to their collective character. It is 
this frail pragmatism that distinguishes the current 
generation of Chinese youth from many of their 
counterparts elsewhere in the world. 


REBELS WITHOUT A CAUSE 


Using a broader notion of youth that includes 
both adolescents and young adults, China’s youth 
amounted to 560 million in 2005, with more than 
200 million of them between the ages of 15 and 
24. In the Chinese media, these youth have been 
referred to as the post-1980 generation or “the 
"8oers," although some were born in the early 
1990s. This is China’s most dynamic demographic 
group; each year more than 20 million children en- 
ter adolescence. The 'Boers represent the first gen- 
eration of Chinese youth who have no life experi- 
ence of Maoist socialism, who in childhood have 
heard adults saying that “to be rich is glorious” and 
talking about “jumping into the sea (of business),” 
who were showered by increasing supplies of com- 
modities as they grew up, who witnessed the ups 
and downs of their parents’ pursuit of wealth, and, 
since their first day of schooling, who also expe- 
rienced unprecedented pressure to score high on 
various exams. 

‘They also constitute the first generation of youth 
who are either singletons in cities or have fewer 
siblings in the countryside, thanks to the strictly 
enforced policy of population control in the 1980s. 
While receiving more parental attention, love, and 
investments (hence their nickname, “little emper- 


ors”), they also are expected to realize the unfulfilled dreams 
of their parents and make it big in an incredibly competitive 
society. Individualistic, free-spirited, materialistic, competi- 
tive, rebellious, westernized, modern — these are among the 
adjectives the western media have used most frequently to de- 
scribe and define the new generation of Chinese youth. They 
grew up drinking Coke and eating hamburgers, quickly devel- 
oping a taste for hip-hop and watching NBA games. Defying 
parental advice, they dye their hair, pierce their ears, and wear 
trendy clothes in a restless pursuit of being cool. The 'Зоегз 
are well informed, too: a quarter of them have learned a for- 
eign language (mostly English), more than 40 percent have 
had 14 or more years of education, and they make up about 40 
percent of China's 100 million Internet users. We also know 
that the current generation of youth, urban and rural alike, 
has grown up without much influence from communist ide- 
ology. This generation is open to new ideas, uninterested in 
party politics, and yearns for freedom 
and individuality. On these grounds, itis 
plausible to say the ’8oers in China share 
much in common with Generation Y in 
America. Like Generation Y, for example, 
they are sexually active. The 'Зоегз have 
continued the sexual revolution that be- 
gan in China among the 19705 genera- 
tion. They have moved back their dating 
experience to secondary school (some 
even earlier), have been widely exposed 
to pornography and internet dating, and have begun to sepa- 
rate sex in dating from a commitment to marriage — hence the 
emergence of recreational dating. According to a recent survey 
among urban Chinese youth, only 25 percent thought that pre- 
marital sex was improper, and more than 30 percent consid- 
ered internet romance cool. A 2005 investigative report by a 
northeast Chinese newspaper found that 22 of 50 high school 
students interviewed had had sex, while 42 ofthe group had 
dating experiences. Those who have not had sexual encounters 
by the last year in high school are called “pandas,” referring 

to their underdeveloped sexual desires. And the sexual revolu- 
tion is by no means confined to urban youth. A 2001 marriage 
counseling survey in Guangdong province showed that more 
than 8o percent of young people in rural areas had engaged in 
premarital sex, roughly the same as for urbanites. 

The rebelliousness extends beyond sex. Indeed, China seems 
to have produced its own anti-establishment punks — or “The 
New Radicals,” as the title of a special report in the Asian Times 
called them. Han Han, a high school dropout who at the age 
of 17 published a best-selling novel depicting the dark side of 
China's exam-oriented education system, is considered the 
most important representative of this group of new radicals. 
The fact that Han sold more than two million copies of his 


books and could afford to own five cars has made him the ul- 
timate symbol of instant individual gratification not only for 
Chinese youth but for the general public. So much so that the 
Chinese media often praise as “individualistic” and “creative” 
his often exaggeratedly defiant and arrogant behavior. Han's 
not-so-unique proclamation that "it is my choice to do what- 
ever I want and go wherever I want" has been widely quoted as 
the ’8oers’ motto. 

This all-too-familiar emphasis on freedom of individual 
choice and expression among Chinese youth bears, howev- 
er, an interesting cultural twist. Taking a closer look at Chun 
Shu, another high-school-dropout-turned-young-writer and 
the cover girl for the February 2004 issue of Asian Times, jour- 
nalist Hannah Beech noticed: “Chun writes bluntly about her 
own life, but she stays away from the grander ideologies such 
as democracy, freedom, and equality that have often moti- 
vated her alternative brethren in the West.” In an exchange 





IN ITS CHINESE FORM, THE SLOGAN ‘WO 

JIU XIHUAN' SENDS OUT MORE EFFECTIVE- 
LY A ME-CENTERED MESSAGE: I AM SIMPLY 
LOVING IT; WHO CARES WHAT YOU THINK! 


with Beech, Chun explained her choice clearly: “Our concept 
of freedom is different from the West's. We want the physical 
freedom to travel where we want, work where we want, have 
the friends we want. But right now we can’t be so concerned 
with spiritual freedom. 
Here emerges an important feature of the ’8oers in China, 
They seem to know clearly to what extent they can exercise 
their youthful agency in seeking freedom and individuality, 
and they plan their activities accordingly. In general, it appears 
safe for youth to experiment and indulge themselves with any- 
thing that falls within the sphere of private life, but as individ- 
uals or in groups, they explore few areas in the public sphere. 
A noticeable exception is the rapid growth of popular nation- 
alism, in which college students in particular and urban youth 
in general have played a key role. It must be noted, however, 
that almost all anti-Japanese or anti-American demonstrations 
since the early 19905 have been organized by student groups 
officially affiliated with university administrations (which 
means they are government-sponsored), thereby proving little 
about youthful willingness to cross boundaries into the pub- 
lic sphere. Noticing this difference between private and pub- 
lic activities, Beech has described the radical Chinese youth as 
“dogs wearing electric collars that know just how far they can 





stray without getting shocked. No one's jumping the invisible 
fence, because if they do, they might just end up in a gulag.” 
This insightful observation draws our attention to self-censor- 
ship among Chinese youth. But it also calls for more questions 
because it, like many other such inferences, finds too direct a 
link between a social phenomenon in China (such as the indif- 
ference and apathy among youth) and the conceived red ter- 
ror of communism (such as the threat of gulag). In reality, the 
Communist Party has also undergone a transformation during 
the last 25 years of market reforms and it can no longer con- 
trol everything that happens in Chinese society. The risk of be- 
ing sent to a gulag has been reduced to a great extent as long 
as one does not openly challenge one-party rule — which is 
probably not what Han Han, Chun Shu, and other youth would 
have in mind even if they were allowed to exercise their indi- 
viduality in the public sphere. It remains questionable, there- 
fore, whether Chinese youth are afraid of political repression 
when they keep to a comfort zone of material pleasures in pri- 
vate life. More likely, they are practicing a kind of pragmatism 
that usually belongs to more experienced and somewhat cyni- 
cal older people. 


THE CAREFUL REALISTS 


Unlike their carefree and sometimes drifting counterparts in 
the United States, most Chinese teenagers and young adults 
are clearheaded about what they must do for a good life: earn 
high scores on exams, gain admission to a prestigious uni- 
versity, and secure a high-income job. China scholar Stanley. 
Rosen calls this the victory of materialism and pragmatism. 
After combing through rich survey data, he concluded that 
Chinese youth *have become less reluctant to acknowledge 
openly that instrumental, success-oriented values take prece- 
dence." In a survey conducted by Hill and Knowlton in 2004, 
76 percent of Chinese college students described themselves 
as entrepreneurial. In 2000, the Communist Youth League and 
the National Student Federation conducted a survey on youth 
aspirations among 1,800 students in southern cities. The 
number one choice of these students was to be a billionaire; 
the second was to become a CEO of a multinational company. 
The students’ third-most popular ideal was to be a high-rank- 
ing cadre. 

In short, China's students today are preoccupied with mon- 
ey and power — a sharp contrast with the youth of the 19805, 
many of whom wanted to be China's Einstein or Mother Te- 
resa. It is no wonder that, according to numerous surveys, Bill 
Gates has emerged as the most popular role model for Chi- 
nese youth. They all know he is the most successful entrepre- 
neur and the richest man in the world. Few talk about the work 
of the Gates Foundation. As pragmatists, Chinese youth pay a 
great deal of attention to — and demonstrate impressive skills 


in — cultivating networks of social relations for instrumental 
purposes, known as guanxi in Chinese. In a 2005 survey by the 
National Institute of Youth Studies, young participants listed 
interpersonal relations, career development, and income as 
their top three concerns, with 53 percent of them regarding in- 
terpersonal relations as the most important issue. In my own 
study of guanxi development, I have found that college stu- 
dents, ordinary urban youth, and young villagers alike all view 
friends as people who can offer substantial help. They regard 
a large guanxi network as the most important social capital one 
can have. The majority of young people 1 interviewed told me 
that they would be particularly careful in cultivating and main- 
taining good relationships with their leaders or supervisors. 
This practice begins ага surprisingly early age. A kindergarten 
teacher told me that children in her work unit routinely offer 
gifts to teachers during holidays; they also compare notes with 
peers about how to please their teachers with gifts. Follow- 

up interviews with parents on this topic revealed that children 
sometimes instruct their parents on the proper gifts. Gift-giv- 
ing to teachers is so common in kindergartens and primary 
schools that it takes considerable courage to abstain. 

The presents, of course, are offered to people who are con- 
sidered useful, rather than loved. And behind this increased 
popularity of utilitarian networks is a noticeable decline in so- 
cial trust. What struck me in my research is that even children 
are not exempt from this — which may help to explain why 
youth turn out to be the least trusting cohort in Chinese soci- 
ety. A 2002 survey in Jinan, Shandong province, showed that 
the degree of social trust is lowest among those under the age 
of 20 and highest among those over so years old. In a 2006 in- 
ternet survey by Sina.com, 52 percent of respondents stated 
that they do not trust strangers, while 85 percent had person- 
al experience of being cheated. It is surprising that so many of 
the '8oers, who are supposed to be in the most trusting age, 
have such a pessimistic view of social trust among unrelated 
people. This can only feed their pragmatism. 


THE USEFUL CAT 


The most intriguing practice of youth pragmatism occurs in 
the domain of political participation. It is well known that the 
current generation of Chinese youth is apolitical — indifferent 
toward both official ideology and the prospect of political re- 
forms. This distinguishes them from the young people of the 
1980s, who gathered in Tiananmen Square demanding democ- 
racy and political freedom in 1989. Given this pervasive politi- 
cal apathy, one might expect that the Communist Party would 
have trouble recruiting young members — yet the reality is just 
the opposite. Official records of the Ministry of Education 
show a steady increase of young party members from 1990 
to 2003. In 1990, only o.8 percent of undergraduate students 


were party members. By 2003, the percentage had climbed to 
3.8 percent. The most impressive growth was found among 
graduate students — 28 percent of them were party members 
by 2003. The fact that more than 30 percent of college stu- 
dents were applying for party membership in 2003 shows that 
the Communist Party has no difficulty with recruitment. In 
the eyes of the '8oers, there is no contradiction between their 





political apathy and their keen interest in party membership. 
Political beliefs are useless, but party membership remains 
valuable in today's China. Most importantly, it may help land 
a good job. From an employer's point of view, party member- 
ship may indicate, more or less, that a young person is nota 
troublemaker. Even joint-venture or foreign-invested compa- 
nies welcome students with party membership because of the 
expectation that they must know how to maintain good rela- 
tionships with leaders. 

Even among younger members of the 'Soers - those who 
normally would be more playful and social and less preoccu- 
pied with getting ahead — we see similar trends toward dismal 
pragmatism. In 2005, the Research Center of Chinese Youth 
conducted a nationwide survey among students of primary, 
middle, and high schools in both cities and the countryside. 
The results show that 57 percent ofthe students categorized 
their lives as unhappy because of the pressures of study, and 
more than 5o percent found the content of their textbooks 
boring or useless. Yet 58 percent ofthe students said they 
hope to earn a Ph.D., and 42 percent considered having good 
test scores the happiest thing in their lives. (In comparison, 
only 19 percent regarded “play as much as one wants” the hap- 
piest thing.) 

The paradox of these students having negative feelings about 


academics but aspiring to do well in them reveals, once again, 
the utilitarian pattern of thinking and behavior among Chi- 
nese youth. They study hard because they believe high exam 
scores are useful, not because they are interested in the sub- 
jects; they want to obtain a doctorate because it may help them 
gain a good job, not because they want to commit themselves 
to research and teaching. In one case reported by the media in 
2002, a nine-year-old girl in a south- 
ern city earned more than a dozen cer- 
tificates of qualifications, covering 

a wide range of subjects from math- 
ematics, history, and computer sci- 
ence to English and piano. To obtain 
these certificates on top of her regular 
schoolwork, she had to sacrifice all her 
playtime, including weekends. When 
asked why, she calmly told a reporter 
that she was working for the future be- 
cause some certificates would help her 
become successful in the job market. 
Many readers were stunned by a nine- 
year-old planning for her future ca- 
reer, yet many more parents are using 
the girl's story as a role model for their 
only child. Indeed, it is worth noting 
that the pragmatism of Chinese youth 
derives mostly from the realist teach- 
ings and practices of Chinese adults 

— parents, teachers, and older members of society. It is not a 
coincidence that the dominant ideology in China over the past 
25 years has been pragmatic in nature, as reflected in the pop- 
ular saying that a cat is good only if she or he can catch mice. 
The roots of pragmatism did not originate with youth; they are 
a product of Chinese society. 





TROUBLED MINI 


This manner of learning and living is, of course, highly 
stressful. The majority of China's youth find themselves con- 
stantly under pressure and anxious. In the 2005 nationwide 
survey, for example, 67 percent of the teenagers said they al- 
ways worried about exams, and 41 percent feared they might 
not be able to enter a prestigious university. Surveys among 
college students show that some 40 percent to 45 percent of 
youth worry about their prospects of finding good jobs, and a 
small crowd begin to worry about car loans and mortgage pay- 
ments even before they graduate. Most intriguingly, some of 
the older '8oers, who are still in their twenties, have shown 
concerns about being outdated and replaced by the 'goers. 

These worries, fears, and anxiety about their future - along 
with the daily calculated efforts to move oneself ahead - take 
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a serious toll on the health of China's youth, making many of 
them fragile physically. In a 2002 survey conducted among 
1,000 teenagers in Shanghai's Pudong district, 21 percent of 
the youth said they always felt exhausted because of the pres- 
sure of study and the shortage of playtime; 61 percent reported 
not having enough sleep. The aforementioned 2005 nation- 
wide survey echoed the findings in Shanghai, showing that 66 
percent of primary school students and 77 percent of middle 
school students did not have enough sleep. When answering 
the question “what would you like to do if you have free time," 
53 percent of the teenagers chose “to have a long and good 
sleep." 

One doctor reflected that some of his young patients were 
sick from sleep deprivation because they only spent about 
five hours in bed per night. Yet they asked the doctor to help 
them find a way to sleep even less so they could spend more 
time studying and preparing for exams. According to statistics 
from the China Psychology Association, more than ten percent 
of Chinese under the age of 17 do not have sound psychologi- 
cal health; psychologists identify heavy schoolwork, employ- 
ment pressure, and a monotonous life as the major causes. 
The most dramatic and tragic indicator of these mental health 
problems is the increasingly high rate of suicide among young 
people. Recent studies reveal that an estimated 250,000 Chi- 
nese take their own lives every year, which translates into a 
suicide rate of two per 10,000 people, much higher than that 
in the United States. Ranked the fifth leading cause of death 
among the general population, suicide is the major cause of 
death among China's youth. Many more youngsters have at- 
tempted or thought of suicide. A 2004 survey of 1,010 college 
students in the city of Wuhan, central China, reveals that elev- 
en percent ofthe students had thought of committing suicide; 
а 2005 survey of 200 students in a Beijing college shows that 
30 percent of the students had thought about it. 

These survey results and media reports of actual suicide cas- 
es send a clear signal about the severity of mental health 
sues among young Chinese, showing how fragile and stressed. 
these young pragmatists are. To give a more concrete sense of 
this problem, let me cite two stories from my fieldwork in Bei- 
jing in late 2003. While investigating the social causes of child 
obesity, I visited the home of a 12-year-old girl who at the time 
weighed 140 pounds and had a hard time keeping up with ba- 
sic schoolwork. She lived in a shabby one-room structure in 
one of the poorest neighborhoods in the city; her parents had 
both been laid off from state-owned enterprises. The family 
survived on a monthly basic stipend of 720 yuan (about $80) 
provided by the government to the laid-off parents. From this 
very tight budget, the parents took out 300 yuan every month 
to pay for private tutoring classes for their daughter. As a re- 
sult, the family could hardly afford to buy meat except for holi- 
days. Why tighten their belts for private tutoring? The moth- 





er told me they wanted their daughter to score high enough 

to get into college, which, she insisted, was the only way that 
the family could lift itself out of poverty and a miserable life. 
Aware of her parents’ high expectations and costly investment 
in her tutoring, the girl skipped all playtime, shortened her 
sleep time, and did nothing but study every day. Yet the girl's 
exam scores continued to drop while her body weight climbed 
from 92 to 140 pounds in two years. 

The second story is similar, except that the family's finan- 
cial situation is slightly above the average, and the focus of 
parental attention is a handsome young man, age 19. At the 
time of my research, he had failed his college exam once and 
was enrolled in prep school for the next year. However, he had 
trouble making sense of anything he was reading, constant- 
ly hearing people uttering at his back and fearing something 
horrible was about to happen. He would not even dare to cross 
a busy street without his mother leading the way. 1 introduced 
the young man to a psychologist friend, who later told me that 
the teenager had been under great pressure from his parents 
to become a successful big name ever since childhood. Yet he 
discovered that he could not understand his teachers’ lectures 
in the first year of middle school and dared not let his parents 
know. At the same time, his parents continued to shower him 
with all kinds of material comforts, while urging him to study 
hard so that he could become rich and famous. He was at 
the point of mental collapse after failing the college entrance 
exam and had thought of killing himself several times. Thanks 
to the professional help, the parents eventually realized that 
their unreasonably high expectations and the pressures at 
home had damaged their son's mental health. 

The frailty of the pragmatic '8oers has subjected them to so- 
cial criticism in both the workplace and public life. Accord- 
ing to a recent report on the performance of newly graduated 
*8oers in high-technology, media, and entertainment sec- 
tors, a large number of the young recruits lack self discipline, 
are routinely late to work, and have no incentive once there to 
work hard. Although they are good at pleasing their bosses, 
they cannot take any criticism. This is mainly because, con- 
cluded the report, these self-centered youth have unrealistic 
high expectations about their income and position, yet they 
can be easily disappointed by the routine work at entrance lev- 
els. The most popular weapon of self-protection that these 
young professionals have used, noted by a senior person- 
nel manager in another media report, is to quit: “They will 
leave whenever they are unhappy about their workplace, they 
will quit whenever they encounter a dip, and they can eas- 
ily fall into depression and lose their direction whenever they 
are struck by difficulties.” The ’8oers, interestingly, shrug off 
these criticisms, saying they all result from the fact that they 
were lonely since childhood and thus have become more sen- 
sitive than older people. 





Thus far, most scholarly and media attention on Chinese 
youth has focused on the young urbanites, especially college 
students. The reasons are obvious: urban youth are more vis- 
ible to the media, more vocal when being interviewed, and 
easier to be surveyed. More important, urban youth have more 
purchasing power, spend much more than their rural counter- 
parts on commodities beyond daily necessities, and are more 
open to fashion trends. In short, they are better consumers. As 
a 2004 “China Cool Hunt" survey report by Hill and Knowl- 
ton put it: “Imagine a population roughly the size of the Neth- 
erlands, made up ofa generation of only children. Add the 
words ‘newly rich, *fashion-savvy,' and ‘young,’ and you have 
just described China’s millions of university students. To tap 
into this lucrative market, companies must first discover what 
these students want and how they think.” 

This market-driven emphasis on young urban consumers 
has obscured our understanding of Chinese youth as a whole, 
because rural youth not only constitute a larger portion of the 
youth population but also face extra economic and social chal- 
lenges in their lives. My research in rural north China shows 
that, as a result of the flow of information through television 
and other channels of mass media, plus the personal experi- 
ence of rural-urban migrants, rural youth, like their counter- 
parts in the cities, are exposed to market values and compe- 
tition. Therefore, they have essentially the same kinds of life 
aspirations, The dilemmas of individualism and pragmatism 
apply to rural youth as well — except that young villagers are 
more vulnerable and frail because they are already at the bot- 
tom of the social hierarchy under the notorious household 
registration system. Unlike their parents or older siblings, 
many rural youth now cannot bear the harsh farm work at 
home, and many have left to seek jobs in cities. Like most ur- 
ban youth, the young villagers want to make big money quick- 
ly, to be cool and fashionable, and to become successful so 
they can have a comfortable life. Yet they have to endure dis- 
crimination and injustices, including extremely low wages, 
illegally long working hours, substandard living conditions, 
and police harassment and brutality. Because of the rural resi- 
dency status that they were assigned at birth, they remain clas- 
sified as migrant workers instead of youth even when they go 
to cities for work. Their joys and pain, losses and gains, love 
and hatred, and mental health rarely enter the sight of schol- 
ars and journalists. 

There are a few exceptions, but most of them involve trag- 
edies. In the early 1990s, for example, 87 rural youth, most- 
ly young girls, were burned to death when they were trapped 
in locked factory dormitories during a fire. The personal let- 
ters left by these victims showed that they yearned for roman- 
tic love, a comfortable urban life, and a decent job that might 


bring them some respect. In February 2004, a 22-year-old col- 
lege senior from the countryside named Ma Jiajue murdered 
four roommates over two days, crushing each victim's head 
with a hammer and hiding the body in a closet while waiting 
to kill the next one. Ma's anger — his roommates had accused 
him of cheating during a mahjong game - triggered this cold- 
blooded crime. He fled but was soon captured and, in June 
2004, executed. After his death, what was said to be Ma’s di- 
ary appeared on the internet. From it, the public learned of the 
economic hardship, social discrimination, and personal in- 
sults that he had endured in his short life, and the hatred that 
he had developed toward the privileged. Although the authen- 
ticity of this diary remains questionable, Ma has nevertheless 
gained sympathy and understanding posthumously. A play 
depicting his life story was performed in universities in May 
2006, bringing to tears many audiences who thought Ma was 
avictim as well. His case has provoked some in the public to 
consider the especially difficult dilemmas that rural youth face 
in today’s China, 


THE SPOILED SINGLETO: 


The frail, pragmatic, and selfish features of the new genera- 
tion of youth have long been noticed and discussed by govern- 
ment agencies, educators, scholars, and the general public, 
and the most common comment is that youngsters are simply 
spoiled by their parents and grandparents; hence the well- 
known term "spoiled singleton syndrome." Many parents are 
worried whether these spoiled single children can shoulder all 
their responsibilities when they marry and have their own chil- 
dren, and whether they can fulfill the traditional obligation of 
supporting their aging parents. These concerns appear to be 
well justified. Indeed, an increasing number of urban youth 

in their twenties still have to rely on their parents for basic liv- 
ing because they cannot find satisfactory jobs, earning them 
the new label of kenlaozu, meaning literally “those who bite 
their parents [for a living].” Since most urban parents can re- 
sort to pensions or other social welfare programs, many have 
long given up on the young generation in this respect. In ru- 
ral China, however, elderly support is in a much worse state. 
Aging parents still have to rely on their grown children, who, 
being more interested in the well-being of their own nuclear 
families, have begun to refuse to play the traditional role. In a 
sense, the catch-all diagnosis of “spoiled singleton syndrome" 
is misleading because it does not specify by whose standard 
and in what ways the singletons are spoiled. As the anthropol- 
ogist Vanessa Fong has observed, Chinese parents tried their 
best to provide a First World material life for their single chil- 
dren in the context ofa developing society, and they expect 
their children to appreciate this privilege. But, having been 
born in the 1980s and raised in a world of abundance – either 





in their own surroundings or through the media — the single- 
ton children never feel that their material lives are excessively 
comfortable. And even fewer feel they were spoiled. 

Only when parents realize that the children take their com- 
fortable life (at least in comparison with the parents' child- 
hood) for granted do they complain the children are spoiled. 
Yet Chinese parents rarely recognize that this generation of 
teenagers and youngsters, although fed well and clothed fash- 
ionably, actually have sacrificed the carefree, purposeless, and 
playful part of their childhood and youth. 

A spoiled child or youth, it might be suggested, should be in- 
nocent, full of dreams, and perhaps even idealistic because she 
or he has yet to learn the harsh side of reality. This is obviously 
not the case with the ’8oers, who are arguably the most indus- 
trious laborers in the world if we take full consideration of the 
time they put into work - schoolwork, homework, extracur- 
ricular work, and the unnecessary or at least premature wor- 
ries about their adult lives. When pushing their children for 
more schoolwork or teaching them to 
be realistic and practical, few Chinese 
parents spoiled the singletons. The 
*8oers are fully aware of this and there- 
fore never agree that they are spoiled. 
On the contrary, many feel that they al- 
ready worked extra hard for their par- 
ents from kindergarten through high 
school and therefore need to take a break when they finally 
become full adults - by avoiding responsibilities and refusing 
to play the traditional role ofa filial son or daughter. In other 
words, behind the spoiled singleton syndrome there is the un- 
recognized problem ofa pragmatic and stressful childhood. 


THE TWO FACES OF YOUTH 


Putting all the pieces together, Chinese youth in the current 
generation come across as both individualistic fun-seekers 
and frail pragmatists, and I would argue that these are the two 
sides of the same coin. A coin, however, cannot separate its 
two sides, yet China's youth do to a great degree. In the private 
sphere, especially when they are dealing with their parents and 
loved ones, they are individualistic, self-centered, conscious of 
rights, and bold in their pursuit of fun, the cool, and the fash- 
ionable. In the sphere of public life, on the other hand, they 
are bluntly pragmatic, choosing the safest way to maximize 
their exam scores, educational returns, income, power, and 
prestige. To reach these goals, they can be docile, patriotic, 
or aggressively competitive, depending on which tactic works 
best. This is why in almost all government-sponsored surveys, 
young people always came up with the correct answers and so 
are praised for knowing their rights and wrongs. This is also 
why many ofthem want to join the Communist Party while 


few of them believe in what the party stands for. Although the 
two sides of the 'Soers operate separately, one in the domain 
of consumption and the other in the public sphere, they do 
have an impact on one another. The individualistic side makes 
the pragmatic youth frail because they are lonely and self- 
centered, while the pragmatic side has turned individualistic 
youth cynical and immune to spiritual inspirations. Working 
together, the two sides drive idealism out of the current gen- 
eration of Chinese youth. This should not be a surprise. The 
"Soers as young children had already begun to race between 
mathematics class and English language camps, to be remind- 
ed everyday by their parents how much investment is placed 

in them, and to lose sleep to fears of failing the next exam. As 
children, they did not have time for dreams - and the pressure 
to succeed has only grown more intense since. As teenagers 
and young adults, they lack any time for idealism. If idealism, 
compassion, and naiveté are defining features of youth, the 
"Soers in China are hardly youthful. If efforts to resist and sub- 


IF IDEALISM, COMPASSION, AND NAIVETE 
ARE DEFINING FEATURES OF YOUTH, THE 
'8oERS IN CHINA ARE HARDLY YOUTHFUL 


vert the dominant ideology and symbolisms of the establish- 
mentare the core of youth culture, then China’s youth hardly 
have a culture of their own. If the seeds of social change are 

to be found in youth, then the current generation of Chinese 
youth is the least hopeful. As frail pragmatists, they are too 
wise to be naive and idealistic and too cautious to cross any es- 
tablished boundaries in the public sphere. 

Itis unnecessary to worry that the current generation will 
prove unable to perform as responsible adults: their prag- 
matism determines that, when the time comes, they will play 
their expected roles properly. But I do wonder: Without young 
people’s idealism or counterculture, where are the internal 
catalysts for a society to improve itself? A whole generation of 
pragmatic youth can be a factor for social and political stabil- 
ity in the short run, but in the long run they could also prove a 
huge liability for innovation and replenishment because there 
will be few to raise the bar of justice and equality or push the 
envelope of social progress. 


YUNXIANG YAN is a professor of anthropology at the University of 
California, Los Angeles. 


This article originally appeared in the September 2006 edition of 
Current History. 
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“Apocalypse Now" Jill Greenberg 


The American 
Left's Silly Victim 
Complex 


by Matt Taibbi 


The biggest problem with modern American liberalism may be the word itself. There's 
just something about the word, liberal, something about the way it sounds - it just 
hits the ear wrong. If it were an animal it would be something squirming and hairless, 
something that burrows maybe, with no eyes and too many legs. No child would bring 
home a wounded liberal and ask to keep it as a pet. More likely he would step on it, or 
maybe tie it to a bottle-rocket and shoot it over the railroad tracks. 

The word has a chilling effect even on the people who basically agree with most of 
what it stands for. I myself cringe, involuntarily as it were, every time someone calls me 
a liberal in public. And I’m not the only one. When I called around for this article about 
the problems of American liberalism to various colleagues who inhabit the same world 
that I do - iconoclastic columnists and journalists who've had bylines in places like The 
Nation — they almost universally recoiled in horror from the topic, not wanting to be ex- 
plicitly linked in public with the idea of the American left. 

“Fuck that,” responded one, when I asked if he wanted to be quoted in this piece. “pd 
rather talk about my genital warts. I'd rather show you pictures of my genital warts, as a 
matter of fact.” 

“Ugh. Not sure I want to go there,” read one e-mail. 

“I really wish I wasn't associated with the left,” sighed a third. 

When the people who are the public voice of a political class are afraid to even wear 
the party colors in public, that's a bad sign, and it's worth asking what the reasons are. 

A lot of it, surely, has to do with the relentless abuse liberalism takes in the right-wing 
media, on Fox and afternoon radio, and amid the Townhall.com network of newspa- 
per invective-hurlers. The same dynamic that makes the junior high school kid fear the 





word “fag” surely has many of us frightened of the word “lib- 
eral." Mike Savage says liberalism is a mental disorder, Sean 
Hannity equates liberals with terrorists, Ann Coulter says that 
"liberals love America like O.J. loved Nicole." These people 
have a broad, monolithic audience whose impassioned opin- 
ions are increasingly entrenched. In the pseudo-Orwellian po- 
litical landscape that is modern America, to self-identify as a 
liberal is almost tantamount to thoughtcrime, a dangerous ad- 
mission that carries with it the very real risk of instantly and 
permanently alienating a good half of the population, in par- 
ticular most of middle America. That reason alone makes it, in 
a way, wrong and cowardly to abandon liberalism and liberals. 
If Ann Coulter wants to call all of us fags, well, then, fine, Pm 
a fag. For the sake of that fight, I'll stay a liberal till the end of 
time. But between you and me, between all of us on that side 
ofthings, liberalism needs to be fixed. 

Ata time when someone should be organizing forcefully 
against the war in Iraq and engaging middle America on the 
alarming issue of big-business occupation of the Washington 
power process, the American left has turned into a skittish, 
hysterical old lady, one who defiantly insists on living in the 
past, is easily mesmerized by half-baked pseudo-intellectual 
nonsense, and quick to run from anything like real conflict or 
responsibility. 

It shies away from hardcore economic issues but howls end- 
lessly about anything that sounds like a free-speech contro- 
versy, shrieking about the notorious bugbears of the post-9/11 
"police state" (the Patriot Act, Total Information Aware- 
ness, CARNIVORE, etc.) in a way that reveals unmistakably, 
to those who are paying close attention, a not-so-secret desire 
to be relevant and threatening enough to warrant the extrale- 
gal attention of the FBI. It sells scads of Che t-shirts ($20 at 
the International ANSWER online store) and has a perfected a 
high-handed tone of moralistic finger-wagging, but its organi- 








zational capacity is almost nil. It says a lot, but does very little. 

The sad truth is that if the FBI really is following anyone on 
the American left, it is engaging in a huge waste of time and 
personnel. No matter what it claims for a self-image, in reality 
it's the saddest collection of cowering, ineffectual ninnies ever 
assembled under one banner on God’s green earth. And its 
ugly little secret is that it really doesn't mind being in the po- 
sition it's in — politically irrelevant and permanently relegated 
to the sidelines, tucked into its cozy little cottage industry of 
polysyllabic, ivory tower criticism. When you get right down 
to it, the American left is basically just a noisy Upper West side 
cocktail party for the college-graduate class. 

And we all know it. The question is, when will we finally ad- 
mit it? 





Here's the real problem with American liberalism: there is 
no such thing, not really. What we call American liberalism is 
really a kind of genetic mutant, a Frankenstein's monster of 
incongruous parts – а fat, affluent, overeducated New York] 
Washington head crudely screwed onto the withering corpse 
of the vanishing middle-American manufacturing class. These 
days the Roosevelt stratum of rich East Coasters are still liber- 
als, but the industrial middle class that the New Deal helped 
create is almost all gone. In 1965, manufacturing jobs still 
made up 53 percent of the US economy; that number was 
down to nine percent in 2004, and no one has stepped up to 
talk to the 30 million working poor who struggle to get by on 
low-wage, part-time jobs. 

Thus, the people who are the public voice of American liber- 
alism rarely have any real connection to the ordinary working 
people whose interests they putatively champion. They tend 
instead to be well-off, college-educated yuppies from Califor- 
nia or the East Coast, and hard as they try to worry about food 
stamps or veterans’ rights or securing federal assistance for 
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In reality it's the saddest collection of cowering, ineffectual ninnies 
ever assembled under one banner on God's green earth. 


heating oil bills, they invariably gravitate instead to things that 
actually matter to them — like the slick Al Gore documentary 
on global warming, or the “All Things Considered" interview 
on NPR with the British author of Revolutionary Chinese Cook- 
book. They haven't yet come up with something to replace the 
synergy of patrician and middle-class interests that the New 
Deal represented. 

Bernie Sanders, the new Senator from Vermont and one of 
the few American politicians in history to have survived pub- 
licly admitting to being a socialist, agrees that this peculiar de- 
mographic schism is a fundamental problem for the American 
political opposition. 

“Unfortunately, today, when you talk about the ‘American 
left,” he says, “as often as not you're talking about wealthy 
folks who are concerned about the environment (which is 
enormously important) who are concerned about women’s 
rights (which are enormously important) and who are con- 
cerned about gay rights (which are enormously important). 

“But you're not really referring to millions of workers who 
have lost their jobs because of disastrous trade agreements,” 
he says. “You’re not talking about waitresses who are working 
for four bucks an hour.” As often as not, he says, you’re talk- 
ing about “sophisticated people who have money.” 

David Sirota, author of Hostile Takeover: How Big Money and 
Corruption Conquered Our Government — and How We Can Take it 
Back, is a guy who frequently appears on television news pro- 
grams defending the “left” in TV's typical Crossfire-style left- 
right rock-'em-sock-'em format. Like a lot of people who 
make their living in this world, he’s sometimes frustrated with 
the lack of discipline and purpose in American liberalism. And 
like Sanders, he worries that there is a wide chasm between 
the people who speak for the left and sponsor left-leaning po- 
litical organizations, and the actual people they supposedly 
represent. 

“Perhaps what the real issue is that the left is not really a 
grassroots movement,” he says. “You have this donor/elite 
class, and then you have the public . . . You have these zillion- 
aires who are supposedly funding the progressive movement. 
At some point that gets to be a problem.” 

Sanders agrees, saying that “where the money comes from” 
is definitely one of the reasons that the so-called liberals in 
Washington – i.e. the Democrats – tend not to get too heavily 
into financial issues that affect ordinary people. This basical- 
ly regressive electoral formula has been a staple of the Demo- 
cratic Party ever since the Walter Mondale fiasco in the mid- 
eighties prompted a few shrewd Washington insiders to create 
the notorious “pro-business” political formula of the Demo- 





cratic Leadership Council, which sought to end the party's de- 
pendence upon labor money by announcing a new willingness 
to sell out on financial issues in exchange for support from 
Wall Street. Once the DLC's financial strategy helped get Bill 
Clinton elected, no one in Washington ever again bothered to 
question the wisdom of the political compromises it required. 

Within a decade, the process was automatic — Citibank gives 
money to Tom Daschle, Tom Daschle crafts the hideous Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, and suddenly the Midwestern union member who 
was laid off in the wake of Democrat-passed NAFTA can't even 
declare bankruptcy to get out from the credit card debt he in- 
curred in his unemployment. He will now probably suck eggs 
for the rest of his life, paying off credit card debt year after 
year ata snail's pace while working as a non-union butcher in 
a Wal-Mart in Butte. Royally screwed twice by the Democratic 
Party he voted for, he will almost certainly decide to vote Re- 
publican the first time he opens up the door to find four pim- 
ply college students wearing I READ BANNED BOOKS t-shirts 
taking up a collection to agitate for dolphin-safe tuna. 

But money and campaign contributions aren't the only rea- 
son *liberal" politicians screw their voters. 

“It's also a cultural thing,” Sanders says. “A lot of these folks 
really don't have a lot of contact with working-class people, 
They're not comfortable with working-class people. They're 
more comfortable with environmentalists, with well-educated 
people. And it's their issues that matter to them." 

This is another dirty little secret of the left — the fact that, at 
least when it comes to per-capita income, those interminable 
right-wing criticisms about liberals being “elitists” are actu- 
ally true. According to a 2004 Pew report, Americans who self- 
identify as liberals have an average annual income of $71,000 
— the highest-grossing political category in America. They're 
also the best-educated class, with over one in four being 
post-graduates. 

The same is true of the political media in Washington — not 
just the few journalists on the left, but all ofthe media. Re- 
porters in Washington of both the liberal and conservative va- 
riety tend mostly to be interested in issues that they themselves 
care about, and as a result they end up defining the political 
landscape in terms of orthodoxies that make sense to them. 

“With the media, it's like, ‘Are you pro-choice? Yes? Then 
you're a liberal." It’s bullshit,” scoffs Sanders. The senator 
went on to point out that a recent Senate hearing on veterans’ 
issues attracted over 500 angry war veterans — and no report- 
ers. "It's just not their thing," he sighs. 

Progressive politicians in Washington frequently complain 
that the political mainstream's abandonment of working-class 


issues opens the door for Republicans to seize the ignored 
middle-American electorate, mainly by scaring them with bug- 
aboo images of marrying queers, godless commie academics, 
dirty bearded eco-terrorists, and so on. 

To them, the essentially patrician structure of the political 
left is mostly a logistical political problem, one that can theo- 
retically be solved, as Sanders solved it in his state, by shun- 
ning corporate campaign donors, listening to voters again, 
and re-emphasizing working-class issues. 

But having rich college grads acting as the political repre- 
sentatives of the working class isn't just bad politics. It’s also 
silly. And there’s probably no political movement in history 
that’s been sillier than the modern American left. 


What makes the American left silly? Things that in a vacuum 
should be logical impossibilities are frighteningly common in 
lefty political scenes. The word “oppression” escaping, for any 
reason, the mouths of kids whose parents are paying 20 grand 
for them to go to private colleges. Academics in Priuses using 
the word “Amerika.” Ebonics, Fanetiks, and other such insane 
institutional manifestations of white guilt. Combat berets. 
Combat berets in conjunction with designer coffees. Com- 
bat berets in conjunction with designer coffees consumed at 
leisure in between conversational comparisons of America to 
Nazi Germany. 

We all know where this stuff comes from. Anyone who's ever 
been to a lefty political meeting knows the deal — the problem 
is the “spirit of inclusiveness” stretched to the limits of absur- 
dity. The post-sixties dogma that everyone's viewpoint is le- 
gitimate, everyone's choice about anything (lifestyle, gender, 
ethnicity, even class) is valid, that's now so totally ingrained 
that at every single meeting, every time some yutz gets up and 
starts rambling about anything, no matter how ridiculous, no 
one ever tells him to shut the fuck up. Next thing you know, 
you've got guys on stilts wearing mime makeup and Cat-in- 
the-Hat striped top-hats leading a half-million people at an 
anti-war rally. Why is that guy there? Because no one told him 
that war is a matter of life and death and that he should leave 
his fucking stilts at home. 

Then there's the tone problem. A hell of a lot of what the 
left does these days is tediously lecture middle America about 
how wrong itis, loudly snorting at a stubbornly unchanging 
litany of Republican villains. There's a weirdly indulgent tone 
to all of this Bush-bashing that goes on in lefty media, a tone 
that’s not only annoyingly predictable in its pervasiveness, but 
a turnoff to people who might have tuned in to that channel in 
search of something else. 

“I share the position of a lot of those people, and some of 
that feel-good Bush-bashing is okay, I guess, but also—can I 
get some information here?” says Christian Parenti, a journal- 
ist who frequently writes for The Nation. “I think just report- 


ing the facts can be enormously empowering, but there’s not 
enough of that. That moralistic thing . . . I think it's some- 
thing that's built deep into the culture, not just on the left but 
everywhere.” 

But to me the biggest problem with American liberalism is 
that it hasn't found a new legend for itself, one to replace the 
old one, which is more and more often no longer relevant. 
I've got no problem with long hair and weed and kids playing 
“Imagine” on acoustic guitars at peace marches. But we often 
make the mistake of thinking that the “revolution” of the six- 
ties is something that rightly should continue on to today. 

While it’s true that we're still fighting against unjust wars 
and that there's unfinished business on the fronts of women's 
rights, civil rights, and environmental preservation, there's no 
generational battle left for America's rich kids to fight. In the 
sixties, college kids had to fight for their right to refuse to be- 
come bankers, soldiers, plastics executives or whatever other 
types of dreary establishment lifestyles their parents were de- 
manding for them. And because they had to fight that fight, 
the interests of white college kids were briefly and felicitously 
aligned with the blacks and the migrant farm workers and the 
South Vietnamese, who were also victims of the same dug-in, 
inflexible political establishment. Long hair, tie-dye and the 
raised black fist all had the same general message - screw the 
establishment. It was a sort of Marxian perfect storm where 
even the children of the bourgeoisie could semi-realistically 
imagine themselves engaged in a class struggle. 

But American college types don't have to fight for shit any- 
more. Remember the Beastie Boys' Licensed to Ill album? Re- 
member that song "Fight for Your Right to Party"? Well, peo- 
ple, that song was a joke. So was “We're Not Gonna Take It" 
and "And the Cradle Will Rock." The only thing American col- 
lege kids have left to fight for are the royalties for their myriad 
appearances in Girls Gone Wild videos. Which is why they 
look ridiculous parading around at peace protests in the guise 
of hapless victims and subjects of the Amerikan neo-Reich. 
Rich liberals protesting the establishment is absurd because 
they are the establishment; they're just too embarrassed to ad- 
mit it. 

When they start embracing their position of privilege and 
taking responsibility for the power they already have - striving 
to be the leaders of society they actually are, instead of playing 
at being aggrieved subjects - they'll come across as wise and 
patriotic citizens, not like the terminally adolescent buffoons 
trapped in a corny sixties daydream they often seem to be now. 
They'll stop bringing puppets to marches and, more impor- 
tantly, they'll start doing more than march. 


That, in sum, is why I don't call myselfa liberal. To me 
the word “liberalism” describes an era whose time is past, a 
time when a liberal was defined more by who he was fighting 
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against - the Man - than what he was 
fighting for. A liberal wielding power is 
always going to seem a bit strange be- 
cause a liberal always imagines himself 
in an intrepid fight against power, not 
holding it. I therefore prefer the word 
"progressive," which describes in a neu- 
tral way a set of political values without 
having these class or aesthetic connota- 
tions. To mea progressive is not fight- 
ing Mom and Dad, Nixon, Bush or really 
any people at all, but things — political 
corruption, commercialism, pollution, 
etc. It doesn't have that same Marxian 
us-versus-them connotation that liber- 
alism still has, sometimes ridiculously. ^ 
It's about goals, not people. " 
In a few years it will be halfa cen- | push tid bits of information around сот 
tury since the 1960s began. The Baby- what I'm working on accumulates 
Boomer generation that shaped mod- 
ern liberalism will soon be moving on 
to the nursing home, many of its battles 
— for civil, gay, immigrant and women's 
rights, for workplace protections, and 
against the Vietnam war and Richard 
Nixon - already won. They did a lot of 
good things, but their fight doesn't al- 
ways make sense anymore. In any case, 
you can smell something new rising 
out of the mess in Iraq and the changed 
American labor market. From among 
the veterans of this new bad war and the 
refugees of the global economy, some 
kind of movement is bound to arise. 
Who knows what that will be called 
— but it's safe to say it won't be called 
liberalism. 
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What} | design needs, 
is ten years | 
| of total turmoil... 
fuci-it-all| [anarchy... 
after that. [maybe it will 
[mean something again... 
stand for 
1 something again, у 


DESIGN ANARCHY 


An urgent call for artists, designers and 
visual communicators to engage with 
the world. Hardcover + 416 pages • 1200 
photographs, illustrations and détourne- 
ments. Order it at adbusters.org or visit. 
your local bookseller. 


Matt Taibbi is a contributing editor to 
Rolling Stone. His next book, Smells Like 
Dead Elephants, is due out next year. 
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One month after September 11, 2001, I met Jean Baudril- 
lard, in an ephemeral and mortal exchange at the offices of 
Adbusters. The postmodern pop cult prophet of the hyper- 
real, (notoriously “quoted” in The Matrix), was known as 

a dense, difficult provocateur. Describing the virtual and 
media landscapes as a spectacle of simulacra, no longer 
needing an original to refer to, his own work begged the 
question: was it theory, fact, or science fiction (a genre he 
was fond of)? The real man, unlike his public persona, was 
both lively and polite. Our conversation turned inevitably 





to the terror attacks. 
He then made a surprising remark with regards to the at- 
tacks on the Twin Towers when he said: "It's original. А 
historical event unlike any other." These thoughts were re- 
iterated and explored in The Spirit of Terrorism, which came 
out in 2002. When re-reading this small book now, I re- 
call that in candid conversation he seemed both more pas- 
sionate and compassionate than he does in print. Speak- 
ing of our common complicity in the “Event”, I remember 

















him saying: "we are all part of this act." Adding that when 
events happen quickly, it takes time to think them through. 
Five years later I read again what he wrote: "No one seems 
to understand that Good and Evil advance together, as 

part ofthe same movement." For some reason, this, 1 find 
comforting. 

Jean Baudrillard died March 6, 2007 at the age of 77. 


Katherine Dodds runs the HelloCoolWorld.com network a 
working with Mark Achbar on a feature documentary. 
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Art Contributors for Adbusters 71 


MARY ELLEN MARK 
RatandMike witha gun, 
Seattle, Washington, 1983 
Courtesy Mary Ellen Mark 
brary 


ROSEMARY LAING 
"between heaven and belonging 
collaboration with Stephen Birch” 
Courtesy Galerie Lelong, New 
York; Galerie Conrads, Dusseldorf; 
Tolarno Galleries, Melbourne 





DRUCEUN 
Knapped Flint 


SHEHZADNOORANI 
j| Sadarghat Ferry Terminar 





RANDALL COSCO 
Downtown Eastside Vancouver 
we randallcosco com 


EDWARD BURTYNSKY 
Nanpu Bridge interchange. 
Image courtesy Nicholas Metivier 
Gallery Toronto Paul Kuhn 
Gallen Calgary. 


NICOLESANCHES 
Border Crossing 





MARK GILBERT 
— ИР wuwmarkgitber.com 





1 CHERYL DUNN 
Cuba 


CHRISJORDAN 
Circuit Boards, 
Atlanta 2004 














JAMES MOLLISON 
које Refugee Camp, Tanzania 
www jamesmollson.com. 
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уи GREENBERG 
Apocalypse Now 
V 2006 


www. manipulator com 


JANVONHOLLEBEN 
"The Dog Rider from the series 
“Dreams of Flying? 
Courtesy of Peter Hay Halpert 
| Fine Art New York. more images 
andinfo about the amazing. 
book Dreams of Flying? on wi: 
Janvonholleben.com 
ROBERT GLEN 
Mustangs ofLos Colinas 
Courtesy Irving Convention and 
Visitors Bureau 





Estudio Teddy Cruz 


FREDMERZOG 
Bogner'sGrocery, 1960 
inkjet print 
Collection ofthe artist 
Photo: Courtesy of Equinox Gallery 
eee 
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GERALODELUCA 
Apple Valley Cinema and Subway 
sandwich store, Smithfield, RI 
2005 


DAVID LACHAPELLE 
1 Buy Big CarFor Shopping 

2006 

Courtesy Art а Commerce and Fine 
ArtAccount 


 DANWEAKS. 
49th Broadway 
Courtesy Meter Gallery 


чиш соттон 
‘Candy Curis 

2005 

Courtesy Micheal Koha Gallery 
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KAREN BUBAS 
Green Trees 
Rainbow 
wenkarenbubas.ca 


LARRYTOWELL 
ElSalvador 


NATALIE BEHRING. 
Anti American Sentiment 


MARK JENKINS 
Plastic-Bag-€ating Giraffe 





MATTEO CAVALLINO 
Taipei, Taiwan 


STUART FRANKLIN, 
China, Beijing 

Outside a McDonald's restaurant 
1999 


MITCH EPSTEIN 
Club Med, Martinique 
1986 


MARTIN PARR 
Japan, Miyazaki Ocean Dome 


‘BRAIN ULRICH 
Flushing, NY 2005 
wwe notfbutuhen com. 


MICHAEL). MURDOCH 
Target Pharmacy 
Rochester NY 








JOHANNA MARXER 
WareTag 


LORNASIMPSON 
You're Fine 
1988 


NATALIE BEHRING 
Contortion School 


NICKGRIPTON 
Soweto, South Africa 
ww Mickr.com/photos] 
nickgripton 


HUGHES LEGUSE-BATAILLE. 
Déboulonneurs 

www ficks-comiphotosthughes.. 
leglise/sets/72157594305707648 


RAGHU RAT 
India, Bombay 

Large Familylivingina slum 
2004 


TIMKEEGAN 
lake Hume atte 
Lake Hume, Australia 


osctMtos 
Sao Paolo, Brazil 
PhotobyEmuse. 


PETER MARLOW 
London, England. 

TheTate Modern, Danish artist 
Olafur Eliasson 





"Rat and Mike with a gun, Seattle, Washington" Mary Ellen Mark 
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You've stolen something from 
me, Rupert 


Murdoch. 



































the world's third largest media 
conglomerate, you have the ears and 
eyes of the world at your disposal. Your 
124 newspapers, eleven film studios, 
77 TV stations, five magazines, one ma- 
jor book publisher (with subsidiaries in 
four countries), and 22 other assorted 
media companies reach literally billions 
of people on six continents. 


What have you done with this embar- 
rassment of riches, Mr. Murdoch? Well, 
with your xenophobic, tabloid sensibil- 
ities and your mercenary approach to 
truth, you've certainly lowered the jour- 
nalistic bar. 


But it's much more than that. Your 
flashy, hysterical, fear-mongering cov- 
erage of complex world events - 9/11, 
WMDs, the invasion of Iraq, and now 
Iranian nukes — has served to obscure 
political reality and to bring the planet a 
few big steps closer to the brink. 


It's nothing personal, Rupert. You've 
just pushed too hard. We need to take 
back what's rightfully ours: a diverse 
media, and the healthy democracy that 
comes along with it. So sit back and 
watch our campaign unfold. 





www.mediacarta.org 


